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III. That there is no bach Religion as the Religion of 


Iv. An Enquiry into the Nature of RxASON, and that 
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Inſufficient Guide: 


TO CONDUCT 


et forth in the following Particulars, viz; 


I. Wh REASON + is not, and REVELATION is, a ſufficient 
Guide, to conduct Mankind i in Religion. 


11 The Terms ReL1610N, REVELATION, and the LiIo 
oF NATURE explained. 


Nature, no ſuch Light as the Light of Nature in Re- 
__ to be allowed by Chriſtians. 


— 


it is no ſuch naturaky Perfection, abſolutely ſuch, as it 
paſſes f Do. i 8 8 ++ | 


V. Some Inſtand of che Religion and Morality of the 
chief Philoſophers, and of the principal Cities of the 
Gentile World, that were the moſt Refined and Philo- 
ſophical, with r _— both to their Doctrines and their 
Practice, at che omulgation of the Goſpel. 
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Sufficiency of whoſe Conduct in 
Religion, Mankind had never 
* yet had any Experiences, then 
it bill have been a proper Way for thoſe, 

who contend for its Right and Title to fuch 


Conduct, to ſet out thoſe its Powers and 


Abilities, and to magnify and diſplay thoſe 
its Virtues and Excellencies, that conſtitute 
the Qualification of Sufficiency to a true and 
accompliſhed Guide, and to give us all the 
happy Omens of the deſirable Conſequences, 
that muſt hereafter attend Mankind's com- 
mitting themſelves to ſo ſafe Hands, and 


following their lawful and rightful Leader 


in n Tracks of moral Vi irtue and natural Re- 
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tried Guide propoſed, of the 


ligion, 5 
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ligion, ſo illuminate, as "Fa BY with tho 

Light of Nature in its Hand, muſt direct 
them along in; and, by dint of Argument 
and Logick, make out its Title to this Pre- 
fecture. 

But when Mankind have now he almoſt 
ſix thouſand Years perpetually, had the 
fulleſt Experience of the Sufficiency of this 
their propoſed Conducter, as well as of that 
of Revelation, the greateſt Part of Mankind 
having lived four thouſand Years together 
under the Condut of Reaſon, and the Light 
of Nature, thro! which Period 999. Parts in 
a thouſand (as they would have it) had Rea- 
ſon only for their Guide ;. the Queſtion in 
Diſpute is downright Matter of Fact, and 
the Point in Iſſue, whether Reaſon has ap- 
proved itſelf a ſufficient Guide to Mankind 
in Religion, or not; and to be tried by 
Evidence, and appeal to Experiences, and. 
the Teſtimonies of paſt and preſent Ages. - 
I know ſome learned Perſons apprehend 
terrible Conſequences from the Truth of this 
Calculation allowed, Dr. W aterlang's, Poſi- 
ferigt to Scripture vindicated as throwing 
Reflexion in conſequence upon the Juſtice 
and Goodneſs of God; but, for my Part, 1 
ſee no Reaſon we have, unleſs it be, for Cu- 
rioſity, to diſpute the Calculation with 
them. 3 which, be it right or wrong, is of 
no Moment in the Diſpute on either Side, 
neither does any thing follow, from its Truth 
admitted, 


ta 


Admitted, to the Deiſts Advantage, but quite 
the cofitrary: nor, if the Calculatioti were 
reverſed and counterchanged, and the 999 
in a thouſand had lived under Revelation, 
would it help its Cauſe ; which, turn it 
Whether way you will, proyes nothing on 
either Side. 

If the Calculation is true, and that one 
Part in a thouſand, (as they would have it) 
- under that long Period of 4000 Years, ap- 
pears-to have been better conducted in Re- 
ligion than the 999; then the greater they 
make the Diſproportion, and the longer the 
Time, ſo much ſtronger they make the Evi- 
dence and Demenſtratibn of Infuffreieney 
againſt the Light of Nature and Reaſon. Tf, 
under ſuch abundant Trial, Reaſon never 
acquitted itſelf to Satisfaction in its Office 
of Conduct, and the Evidence for the Ne- 
oeſſity of Revelation is ſtill the ſtronger and 
more indiſputable ; and, for near 2000 Years . 
laſt paſt; many Nations having lived under the 
Direction of each of theſe Guides, many, by 
Turns, under that of both, having changed 
and re- changed their Conducter; having firſt 
lived under the Light of Nature and Reaſon, 
and then under that of the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion ; and then relapſing again into their 

former State of Being, under the Conduct of 

the Light of Nature or Reaſon ſome, and 

ſome under that of pretended different Reve- 

lions; * has, by ſuch 
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of glaring Antitheſes, decided the preſent 
Diſpute for us; and ſtill does ſo, by 15 many 


ſtanding Monuments of the Inſufficiency of 


Reaſonꝰs Conduct; and left room for us, Gs | 


ſuch multiplied and lengthened out Oppor- 
tunities, by Trials and Examples, in all 
Times, from all Quarters, to convince our- 
ſelves of our own Impotency to conduct our- 
ſelves by our natural Powers, unaſſiſted by 
his Interpoſition, and his helping Hand to 
{ct us right, and keep us ſo; after he has 


given Mankind ſo great Cauſe, inſtead of 


contending for their Reaſon's being their 
Guide, to complain of its Ignorance and 
Treachery, and to look back with Shame 
and Horror on the barbarous and wild Con- 
dition that Revelation found them brought 
into, and to bleſs themſelves for being deli- 


vered, by it, from the Darkneſs that many 
Nations, by; ſtill living in, thereby proclaim. 


the Inability of that falſe Conducter; it is 
monſtrous to find Men meditating a Relapſe 


_ againſt the Demonſtrations that they are ſur- 


rounded withal, and contending againſt God's 
Revelations to-us as earneſtly, as if the. Weſt 
or Eaſt- Indies were the envied and enligbt- 
ened Parts of the World, and the Chriſtian 
the benighted, and made ſo by Revelation. 
That Nations, before barbarous and ſavage, 
by. the Introduction of Chriſtianity, have 
become civil, cultivate, and humane, is 


plain; and can they give us any Inſtances of 


N ations, 
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Nations, that were before: polite and. culti- 
vate, that, by becoming, Chriſtian, have de» 
generated into Barbarit Po Have: 15 — People 


©" &*®S + 242 


improved themſelyes r ſtatizing from 
i ora ze or by — rived. of it judi⸗ 
cially? Have any of thoſe Nations, Rel 
haye lived 10 long without Reyclatic 
ed by the Light of Nature and theig Geir dee 
at any time, any where, recommend 192 
Sufficiency , of their Guide? Have, any, 9 
thoſe, who, renouncing is & c change 
it for that of the Chriſtian Revelation, done 
it for the better or the worſe? Or haye any 
of thoſe, upon whom the Experiment. has 
been made, who, after, being Chyiſhian, haye 
been recommitted to their old Guides,. been 
i enlightened either i in Religion, or improved : 
thereby in any Part of human Culture ? 
Whether, in ſhort, the Subjects a the Light 
of Nature, or thoſe of Revelation, have 
enjoyed the clearer Light in Religion? For 
if the Succeſſes; of each Conduct appear to 
be uniform, and the {fame ſtill, no Argue 
ments can , Rand againſt Matter of, Tack. fo 
atteſted. : , , S438 
0 ie. Conſequence. they pretend. to 
draw from the ſuppoſed want of Univerſality 
of Promulgation to divine Revelation, that 
Reaſon i is either a ſufficient Guide to Mans 
kind in Religion, or God is cruel, and un 
juſt, it is a ridiculous Bugbear, grounded 9 on 
blaſphemous Preſum ption, | 
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Hs That Cod is is Juſt and Good, "i is nd fore 
than that God is; and is the common Foun- 
dation admitted on both Sides of the Que- 
ſtion; and we can therefore meaſure the 
Goodneſs and Juſtice of all Providences by 
that; but we cannot infer back again, flom 
Ads of the divine Adminiſtration, againſt 
God's juſtite and Evodneſs : For Example; 
were Mankind indeed left 4000 Years wit xk 
out Revelation, and a ſufficient "Guide in 
Religion ? God is juſt and good; therefofre 
their "being o left was juſt and good Or, 
was Reafon to which they were left a tuffi 
cient Guide? that alfo was juſt and good: 
But whether it was, or was not, æ ſufficient 
guide, we are left to the Conſequences and 
Fx iences of its Conduct to judge from 3 
if we are ſure that they were ſo leſt, and 
Ho leſs ſure, that Reaſon, te Which they 
were left,” approved and dentonſtrated itſelf 
an inſufficient Conducter, all that we car 
conclude from it (cho God had not diſco- 
vered to us -how they came tobe ſo leſt) is, 
that they were deſervedly 16 left ; God does 
not do Things becauſe they are good or juft; 
Bat they are good and F roy becauſe he does 
them; becauſe he is the ſupreme Rule of 
Tuftice'and Goodneſs, and the Determinations 
of his Will the original Standard and Mea- 
fare r what is "iy and its Canſe conſtita- 
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| We haye no Notion of thoſe Proportions: 
of Relation, that conſtitute Juſtice and 
* Goodneſs between the Creator and his Crea 
ftures. 
Jo make fa laference, ſuppoſes us to: 
bde competent Judges of the divine Admini- 
ſtration, and Maſters of all the Secrets of 
God's Government. 


to our Notions and Conceits of Juſtice and 
Goodneſs, muſt make mad Work; ſince the 
ſame Form of Reaſoning would faſten the. 
ſame Blaſphemies of cruel and unjuſt upon 


Providence ; ; where, if Mankind did. not 
ſubject their imperfe& Notions of Juſtice, 
Goodneſs, and. Wiſdom, to the diving Ac- 
tions, as their Standard, the formidable Horn 
of. this Dilemma muſt be ran upon ; for it is 
by giving up only our Conceits of Juſtice 
and Goodneſs to the divine Adminiſtration, 
that we aſſure ourſelves of all thoſe Parts of 
Providence being juſt, good, and wiſe, that 
are otherwiſe irreconcileable with them, un- 

lefs by denying evident Facts. 
HFad thoſe, who draw and urge the Infe- 
rence of God's being cruel and unjuſt, from 


the Inſufficiency of Reaſon to condu& Men 


in Religion, a good Opinion of the Juſtneſs 


of the Conſequence, they would have a 


better of the - Premiſes; the Inference from 
which need not ſcare us, becauſe it does 
| not 


To confine God's Treatment of Mankind 


God, from the daily Occurrences of common 
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not engage wech, we find, to profeſs and 


on, is the End they propoſe, in contending 
15 ie Sufficiency of Reaſon and the Light 
of Nature to conduct us in Religion; ſo, 
were they fure that that End would equally 
and more effectually follow from its Inſuffi- 
ciency, we have noreaſon'to think that they 
- would fall out with us about the Means, if 
they gained but their End ; but would give 
us our Choice from whether Side of the Que- 


ces of our Inſufficiency of Reaſon, 

a the Buſineſs as effectually as that of 
_ Sufficiency, could they perſuade us in- 
it, Would do: And, as they muſt perceive 

* hacer for them to make good the new 


whole. Stream of Hiſtory, and the Conſent 
that of its Inſufficiency, the Doctrine that 
has been always in Poſſeſſion ; ſo, durſt they 
depend upon the Conſequence, that 1t made 


God at all, they would readily come into it, 


925 End from a contrary 9 | 
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acknowledge them; for, as the Ruin of re- 
| vealed, that is, as will appear, of all Reli- 


ftidh' we would have it deſtroyed, if the 


Doe 'of Reaſon's Sufficiency, where the. 
of the World, runs full againſt them, than 


God cruel and unjuſt, and conſequently no 


and ruin us with our own Principle, and not | 
poſe what introduced all that they would _ 
| have, and ſave themſelves the Trouble of a 


doubtful and impolitick Oppoſition, to gain : | 
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If the nine hundred and ninety nine parts 


of Mankind in a thouſand, which they tell 


us of, that were four thouſand Years toge- 
ther under the Conduct of Reaſon and the 


Light of Nature in Religion, had recom- 


mended the Sufficiency of thoſe their Guides, 


with that Superiority of Ad vantage above 
the thouſandth Part, that was under the Con- 
dut of divine Revelation, that that thou- 
ſandth Part has done its Conduct beyond 
theirs, as it would have been a clear Caſe on 
Reaſon's Side, and an abundant Demonſtra- 
tion of the Sufficiency of its Conduct; ſo the 
Caſe being juſt the contrary, makes an equal 
Demonſtration of its Inſufficiency: For let 


Men talk and reaſon how they will about it, 


it is the Succeſſes of a 'Guide's Conduct, and 
how it has fared with thoſe under it, that is 


the only ſure Proof of Sufficiency. Have 


thoſe under his Conduct fared better than 
thoſe under a Rival Guide, that ſets up a 
Title to the ſame Office? If thro' a long 
Courſe of Years, thro' which a Guide has ex- 
erciſed that Office perpetually, the conducted 
appeat to have been miſerably miſled, and 
to have had all the Reaſon in the World to 
complain both of the Ignorance and Trea- 


chery of their Guide, 'ſhall a Sophiſter come 
with his Syllogiſms, and pretend to beat down 
the Evidence of ſuch Facts? To cry up the 


Sufficiency of ſuch a Guide, is by Reaſon to 
perſuade Men out of their Senſes. Can any 
1 8 10 Man 
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Man think him a ſufficient Pilot, or fit to be 
truſted, who, thro' the whole Courſe of his 
long practice, has hardly ever carried a Man 
right, or ſet him ſafe aſnore? that has caſt 
away more Fleets than he has ſaved ſingle 
Paſſengers? Were every Man, that our Deiſts 
produce as Examples of the Sufficiency of 
-Reaſon's Conduct in Religion, a Million, and 


every Philoſopher, whom they quote, an Em- 
pire, and every Year they lived an Age, yet 

if the Failure of the reſt of Mankind in reli- 
gious Knowledge and Practice were charge- 


able on Reaſon, and lay on the Guide's Side 
in his Diſabilities or Depravarions, let them 

come whence they would; if either thro' Dif- 

ficulty; or: Unclearneſs, or Imperfeaion in 


Reaſon's Directions, the Misfortune happen'd ; 


| Reaſon then would not be a ſufficient Guide, 
tho it were the only one; and the Argument 
for the Neceſſity of divine Revelation, and 


againſt the Juſtice and Goodneſs of God for 


leaving Men to ſuch a Guide, would be as 


Krong ſtill, as it is now turned againſt it. 
The Inſufficiency of Reaſon in Fact, our 


Ad verſaries know is too notorious to be de- 
nied, and how juſtly they pretend to make 


light of it, will hereafter be more My 
conſidered; and that they do it not really, I 
think they betray by the great Uſe which 
they make of Examples, when they have 


: got. one or two, which _— think for their 
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Turn. How often. are Socrates and Plato, 
&c. brought upon the Stage? 

It is a very bad Note of Sufficicacy of 
Conduct on Reaſon's Side, that, to give itſelf 
the greater Authority and Reputation, it has 


Y frequently took to itſelf the Name of Reve- 


lation, and put off its religious Inſtitutes 


under that Character; an Argument of its 


own conſcious Inſufficiency. Its preſent Pa- 
trons themſelves attempt to draw in their Re- 
ligion of Nature under that Character; nor 
has there till now appeared that Set of Men, 
who have not reſented as Scandal and Re- 
proach the having human Wan for the 
Original of their Reli gion. | 

Reaſon, in all Men, is too long i in its Mi- 
nority to be a ſufficient Guide to them; a 
great Part of Life is paſt before it is allowed 
to ſet up for itſelf, or to be tolerably quali- 


| | fied, with the greateſt Helps and Application, 


to exerciſe its Office of Conduct in Religion, 
or even in civil Life. 

And in its greateſt Maturity and Perfec- 
tion, 'tis too rude and uncultivate, in the 
greater Part of Mankind, as they are uni- 
verſally digeſted and circumſtanced, to. be 
conſulted with any Succeſs, fo as to dif- 
charge the Duties of Religion thro' every 
Step of Life, by Anſwers returned from this 
ſo uncertain Oracle. 

The young, the fi mple, the illiterate, and 


. q almoſt the whole female Sex, by the Nature 
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ak Reaſon of Things, are left in a miſerable 
Condition, and given up to a woeful Con- 


ducter, if their own proper Reaſon is to be 


their Guide in chief in Religion, the Founda- 
tion of whoſe Religion is*divine, or at leaft 
civil Authority, without which kept in their 
Eye, to ſend them at every Turn to the 
Nature and Reaſon of Things, to know what 
to do, and to ſtand ſtock-ſtill till Reaſon 
brings them back an Anſwer from them, 1s 
the Way to have little done, and leſs well 
done in Religion, or any Thing elſe. 'The 
Choice of what Authority they will be con- 
ducted by in Religion, by the Nature, and 

Reaſon, and Circumſtances of their Sex, is all 


that Reaſon can do towards the Conduct of the j 


greateſt Part of Womankind in Religion: 
And indeed were not the Road of Life all 


along poſted out for us by divine, and under 


that by human Authority, had we not the 
Authority of common Standards univerſall 

and publickly eſtabliſhed, by the Help of 
which we direct and affure ourſelves of the 
Road before we come to travel it, or make 
the Diſcovery by any Collections of Reaſon 
from the Nature and Fitneſs of Things; as we 
ſhould ſet out very ill provided, fo we 
ſhould be towards the End of our Journey, 
before our Reaſon could ſhew us the Way. 
A Man might indeed ſet up Land Marks for 


thoſe that come after him, but too late for 


himſelf, If Ane not Reaſon, were to 
| | conduct 
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conduct them, without building upon which, 
and acting upon it, both in Religion and 
every Part of Life, no Man would diſtinguiſh 
Good or Evil, Truth or Falſhood, Right and 
Wrong, Virtue and Vice, by his Reaſon, from 
the Nature and Fitneſs of Things, any more 
than he would what's bitter from what's 


ſweet, wholſome Food from what's Poiſon, 


Sc. which he that will not take upon Truſt, 


will convince himſelf from the Reaſon and 
Nature of Things, when tis too late. 

There cannot; in ſhort, be a more unequal 
and unfair Diſtribution of Conduct to Man- 
kind in Religion, than to make every one's 
Reaſon to be his Guide; for thus the poor, 
the weak, the helpleſs, who have the worſt 
of it in every Part of Life beſide, would have 


much more ſo in Religion; ſome middle- 


aged Men of Leiſure and Subſtance, who had 
learned to exerciſe Reaſon with the greateſt 
Strength and Ad vantage, might brag of its 
Sufficiency, but none elſe. But by divine 
Revelation, God, taking the Conduct into 
his own Hands, and opening a ſhorter and 
eaſier Way of Conduct, by Faith and Autho-. 
rity, levels the otherwiſe unequal Diſtribu- 
tion of Sufficiency of Conduct, and makes 
Things even on all Sides; and has ſilenced 
this heathen Oracle by thoſe who had the 
leaſt Title to any of its boaſted Suffictency of 
Conduct; for where is the Wiſe © where is the 
Scribe? where is the Diſputer of this M. wm ? 
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Hus not God made faoli iſo the Wiſdom 7 this 
World, &c? 


But 1 proceed to examine particularly the 


Merits of the Sufficiency of this Guide, Rea- 
15, to conduct Men in Religion, by explain- 

ing the fundamental Terms made uſe of in 
the Propoſition of the Queſtion, viz. 1. Re- 


ligion. 2. Revelation. 3. 'The Light of 


Nature. 4. Reaſon itſelf. 
„ K N 
Religion is the Worſhip of God. 
Thus far both Side of the Queſtion, and 


all Man kind are agreed; and this indeed is 


all that the Name Religion firſt and ſimply 
intends, without any Determination of Form, 
Mode, or Circumſtances; and when we ſtop 
not here, but carry the Notion further, be- 
yond this general Definition of it, this {till 


is included as the ground and common Foun- | 


dation in all the Enlargements of its Signifi- 


cation, Together with this, it ſometimes 


ſignifies that comprehenſive Rule, to which we 
{hould conform our Sentiments and Actions in 
reference to God and Man, (Dr. Conybeare. ) 


But this is beyond the Bounds of the general 


Notion and Definition ; .and what that learned 
Man adds (and 70 Man ) is not within the 


Definition ; for Duty to our Neighbour is no 


proper Part of the Worſhip of God or Reli- 


gion at all in itſelf, nor otherwiſe than hy 
poſitive 
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poſitive Reduction, as it is brought under 
the Definition, as confidered as Duty'to God, 


made ſo by. poſitive Command of God, and 


thereby is made to terminate in,- and refer to 


him, as any of the common Actions relating 
to animal or ſocial Life may be. It alſo fig- 


nifies the Acts, inward or outward, by which 
God is worſhipped, Whatever the Worſhip 


of God executes itſelf, by the particular 
Modes and Circumſtances, with which it is 
clothed, be they what A4 will, are called 


Religion. 26 
Thoſe. therefore, wh eaten for Reofon 


being a ſufficient Guide to us in Religion, 


muſt intend thus much at leaſt, that Reaſon 
and the Light of Nature lead us ſafely thro” 
all that is contained in this general Notion 


and Definition of Religion, vis. chat it is nne 


Worſbip of God. 


And, firf, therefore, as Eärteff of its 


ſufficient © Conduct in «conſequent Matters, 


that, by inevitable Notices and thorow Con- 


viſtions, it ſecures all Men of the Foundation 
thus far, that there is a God zo be wor ſhipped. 
And by natural Religion, the Author of 
Chriſtianity as old as the Creation underſtands 
the Belief 'of the Exiſtence of a God as its 
firſt Article; and that it is evident by the 
Light' of Nature, that there is a God: Anda 
Failure in Knowledge or Belief here, tho“ it 
were but once, and in few Particulars, would 


] " look like a ſcandalous Inſtance of Inſuf- 
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ficiency in our celebrated Guide, Reaſon, and 
a Reproach not eaſily to be wiped off; for 
one, might at leaſt expect thus much from 
ſuch a Guide with ſuch a Light, having like- 


wiſe, as they own, human Nature, without 


Light or Guide, . inclined to their Side, that 
there never ſhould have been under their 
Conduct ſuch unnatural Monſters as Atheiſts; # 


and yet we find, that there not only have 
been, of old, whole Nations, ( quibus nulla 


Deorum faſpicio,.. de Nat. Deor.) into whoſe 
Heads no Suſpicion of the Being of a God ever 
entertd, which is confirmed alſo by modern 


Diſcoveries; we are told alſo of the Acrothoi- 


tes, an atheiſtical 


At People, that made an ex- 
emplary End. 1 
But theſe, it will be ſaid, were Perſons 


| wholly degenerate, and by ſome Accidents 


ſunk below the Species, in whom Reaſon, 


together with Nature's Light and its Pre- 
_ tenſions, were wholly loſt and extinguiſhed; 


Human Forms without human Nature. _ 
Well, be it ſo; but then at leaſt there 
ſhould not have been philoſophical, that is, 
rational and argumentative Atheiſts; and 


yeh, to. the Shame of Egon, Condudh, and 


that of the Light of Nature, how many In- 
ſtances have we of Men naturally ſagacious, 
of clear Heads, and vigorous Thoughts, | 


Who have yet miſcarried as to, this? and 


this too in the Times and Places, where Rea- 
ſon had its greateſt Improyements, and the 
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3 


: Nat. Deor.) 
lutely denying that there is a God; others, 


(w J 


Light of Nature ſhone the brighteſt; ſo that 


the leaſt that Tully ſays of the Philoſophers, 


is, that plerique Deos efſe dixerunt, the moſt 
Part of them ſaid that there were Gods, (De 
ſome doubting, others abſo- 


in Words, pretending to own it, but in Deed, 


and in Conſequenee, deftroying it: And che 
World is very uncharitable, and their own 
7 Writings ſtrangely miſconftrued, if ſome of 


the Gentlemen, who ſo vigorouſly contend. 


for the Sufficiency of Reaſon to conduct us 


in Religion, are not of the Number of the 


laſt of theſe, and themſelves living Inſtan- 
, ces of the Inſufficiency of their own Reaſon 


in this Fundamental, and the exercifing ho 
with the greateſt Freedom of Thought, 
convict themſelves of the Falſhood of Pry 
which they take ſo much Pains to perſuade 
us into; nay, Men of uncommon Parts and 
＋ hought have miſcarried here, and in ſuch 
a Manner as has given Reaſon and the Light 
of Nature no ſmall Trouble to unravel, what 
by the ſame Reaſon, and the ſame Light of 
Nature, theſe Men had perplexed, and to 


undo the Miſchiefs themſelyes had done, 


which is a Demonſtration that all is not ſo 
clear from that Quarter as it ought to be, 
and ſome would have it: Reaſon, we find, 
is forced to work its Way thus far, rather 
groping and feeling after God, as in the Dark, 


than by clear EVR; and by indirect and 
D 


round- 


L118 J 


round- about Ways, and by Argument tied 
to Argument, to help itſelf along in the 
Search, whoſe connected Knots are very apt 
to ſlip, and to prove not worthy of Depen- 


dence at laſt; ſo that it is a ſort of Triumph 


and Glory, as of a Victory gained by Rea- 
ſon, to go thro ſucceſsfully with the difh- 


cult Task of leading Men to this firſt Truth, 
that there is a God; and great Applauſes 


are, we find, given to ſuch Performances, 
which are regarded as uncommon Monu- 


ments of human Abilities ; and yet, were not 


the Perpetuity and Univerſality of Tradition, 
originally founded on divine Revelation, 


called in to aſſiſt; their Reaſon and the Light 


of Nature, notwithſtanding all their Antici- 
pations and Ideas to favour them and Philo- 
ſophy, would balance its own Services againſt 
Atheiſm with anſwerable Diſſervices; but 
Reaſon and the Light of Nature, laying hold 
of Tradition, and the Helps that Revelation 
has afforded Mankind, then indeed, by Re- 
flection on the Creatures, confirms to itſelf 
this Foundation of Religion, that there is a 
God; but where the traditionary Hints, 


which came from Revelation, are worn out, 


and quite loft, the Light of Nature and 
"pur we find, have not proved ſufficient 
to keep up in Men the Senſe and Conviction 
of this firſt Truth, together with the Loſs 
of which, all the Virtues and Powers of Na- 


ture fink and degenerate into ſayage Bruta- 
lity. 
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11 ity. And 7wlly accordingly (De Nat. Deor.) 
after he had made his philoſophical Mana- 
gers ſay all that Philoſophy ſuggeſted to 
prove, that there are Gods, when it came to | 
the Turn of thoſe who are the Repreſenters 


= ; may { 
Hof his own and the Roman Faith, inſtead of 1] 


Fproving there is a God, or reſting in the Ar- | 
guments the reſt had offered, aſſign Tradi- | 
tion only as the unconteſted Argument and | 

Foundation of their Belief, that there are | 
Gods; quod mihi perſuaſum eſt autoritate 3 
” Jmajorum eſſe Deos, it is from the Authority 


1 / our Anceſtors, that I am perſuaded that 

> AF-#ere are Gods, Opiniones quas a majoribus U 
> Yaccipimus de Diis immortalibus; — ego ve- | 
ro eas defendam, ſemper ſemperque defendi; 
nec me ex ea opinione — ullius un- | 


quam oratio, aut docti, aut indocti movebit. 


(Lib. 3. De Nat. Deor.) 


1 3 And Grotius, (De ver. Rel. Chriſt. Lib. 1. 
311.) Hæc autem notio nempe Deum e, Se. 
. Ebi, Notion, that there is a God, may be 


If \ found always every where, neither is affected 


ith any Viciſſitudes of the Times; which 


b a Ariſtotle, a Man not chargeable with Credu- 
t. u in Things of that Kind, took Notice of 3 
» 


3 ra there muſt be ſome Reaſon for this, which 
Hay extend itſelf to al Mankind, which can 
Pe no other but the Oracles of God himſelf, or 
& | mmm which has deſcended from our firſt 
3 Jo” 


'D 2 . Grotinus 


5 4+ 20 - 

Grotius does not think the Light of Na- 
ture and philoſophical Reaſonings worthy 
to be named amongſt the Cauſes of the Uni- 
verſality of Mankind's Belief of a God, nor 
thoſe Truicul and Scintille, or any other, 
either natural Notions, or rational Arguments, 
to be ſufficient for it, which are ſo much in- 
ſiſted upon, and which Pareus is ſo very 


1 
, 


fierce for, that he charges Oftorodias wit 
Hereſy, for ſaying no more than Erotius 
here does, calls him impudent, his Opi- 
nion impious, brutiſh, more than MO 1 


(Rom. 1.) 


Well, but let Reaſon and the Light 4 | 


Nature f have the Sufficiency of their Conduct 1 
in Religion granted them thus far, ſo as to 1 


ſecure to Mankind the Subject of Religion q 


and its Object: 


Yet, Secondly, They ought not only to | 
aſſure all Men that there is a God, but con- 


duct them to the Knowledge of the true 
God; and this not by a Train of artful Syllo- 
giſm and elaborate Speculation, but by Evi- 
dence, plain and clear, and leyel to the Ca- 


pacities of all Men, and eſpecially to thoſe 8 
of the Generality and Bulk of Mankind; but 
Reaſon's Conduct here, as to this, 1 in- 


deed in every T hing elſe, that has not the li 


Evidence of Senſe, is by Ways ſo intricate 9 


and tedious, ſo much Pains is to be taken to 


be qualified to be conducted by it, to feel | 


the Conyictions of its n, 10 much 


4 


"yp 
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I ſado there is to follow i it, tracing out the Way 
3 Ito its demonſtrated Truths, that, did not Au- 
ſthority ſtrike in, and take its 0 ce out of 
1 its Hands, Mens Proficiency in Knowledge 
1 would be very ſlow Work, and hardly one 
1 [Man in ten would be much the better for it ; 3 
but would prefer Error and Ignorance to 
the Fatigue of ſuch Conduct, which their 
natural or civil Circumſtances make them 
FX incapable of proſecuting. One Man, he forms 
Za Demonſtration that there is a God, and but 
one God; a few others, they perceiye the 
Force and Strength of it, but their Reaſon- 
Rings and Demonſtrations are nothing ſtill to 
the Body of Mankind, who muſt aſſent and 
come into it, upon the Authority of theſe 
4 few, or not at all, and muſt take it 2 " 
their Words, upon which Man kind's A 
> Yance of all the great Truths, not only "I 
Religion, but of all thoſe diſcovered i in na- 
> Ftural and civil Life, entirely reſt, and neceſ- 
- Ffarily muſt do fo, without one Grain of Rea- 
ſoning of their own about the Matter. 
And conſequently, if Reaſon is ſufficient 
to conduct them to the true God, it ought to 
make it clear to them that chere is but one 
God; for to lead them thus far right in Re- 
Iligion, is the leaſt can be expected from a ſuf- 
Ificient Guide. This one might have hoped 
to have found done to every Subject leſs un- 
1 der Reaſon's Conduct, without any Excep- 
Fon, and not only to here and there a —_— 
ing 


\) bet ws n > 3 OO. 0 Y 
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ling Philoſopher, but to every Man, at leaſt, 


that had Leiſure and fair Opportunities,” and 2 
who wanted neither Capacity nor Applica- 2 


tion. 


Polytheiſm and falſe Gods innumerable, mak- 


ing every Thing a God but the true one; 
and the Failure 1s ſo very groſs and ſcanda- |! 


lous here, that inſtead of all Mankind being 
conducted right without Exception, all with- 
out Exception were wrong; nor can one 
ſingle Inſtance be produced of this Truth 
profeſſed but by the Fews, or ſuch who had 
it from them, and not their own Reaſon, and 
this too inconſiſtently with themſelves, and 


diſgraced by ſome idolatrous Object propo- 
ſed for. that one God : And the Fews them- 
elves had it not from the Light of Nature 


or their own Reaſon, but by Tradition from 
their Patriarchs, and the Law of Moſes, 
{ Buxtorf's Syn. Jud.) 

The Author of what he calls a modeſt Plea 


for Reaſon, &c. in his Reply, Kc. endeavours 


o play the cunning Man notably here, by 
* * th this ſcurvy Part of Reaſon's Con- 
duct, which he thus ſmooths over: © "Tis 


_ obſerveable, that as the Revelation of Mo- | 
« ſes excels the beſt heathen Theology, in | 


teaching the Worſhip of one God, ſo it 


falls ſhort of 1 it in not e teaching 
| c« future 1 


But here Reaſon has failed in its Conduct 
with a Witneſs, by the Acknowledgment of 
its Advocates, having filled the World with 7 


42 
” - 
4 


- | Feniſm have the beſt of it, and outdo the 
r | Feuiſb Revelation, as leſs expreſly teaching 
e Dottrine of future Rewards and Puniſh- 
gs Rente, which many of the heathen Philoſophers 
_ 3 75 effedly taught, as he ſays, 1s a modeſt Ob- 
n erveable beyond all Truth, Where to meet 
+ Frith his many Philoſophers; where to find 
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We: ' 


& future Rewards of Obedience to the Law, 
1 4 * which is founded on temporal Promiſes 


464 loſophers profeſſedly taught, as the Sanc- 
c tion of the Law of Nature, a future State 
[ © of Rewards and Puniſhments; and God 
„ left the Fews to the Rvidence of natural 
F< Reaſon to infer the Certainty of a future 
“ State. 

$ This firſt Obſerveable, that the Revelation 
ef Moſes excelled Heatheniſm in teaching the 
23 Worſhip of the one true God, is a Piece of 


Fthoſe who have no Knowledge how the 


3 is a well-bred Way of expreſſing Compariſon 


4 and Idols and: Devils, as if both were good; 
b but yet the Worſhip of the one true God the 
Fetter : But his other Obſerveable, which is 
to make Matters even again between them, 
j Þy giving them Advantage for Advantage, 
and Failing for Failing, and making Heath- 


hem doing what amounts to teaching the 


and 


2 « only; whereas many of the heathen Phi- 


Nes fit to be made an Obſerveable of to 
orld has paſs d; and its excelling Heatbeniſin 


between the Worſhip of the one true God 


3 Podtrine of future Rewards and Puniſhmerts, 


| 
| 
b 
i 
TH 


and doing this ſo exprefly and profeſſedly, 1 


cannot imagine, unleſs its being — | 


Plato's golden Dreams, and made the Sub- | 
ject now and then of phildſophieal Chit-Chat, 7; 
for ſome few to amuſe themſelves withal, . 


when they had nothing elſe to do, as an 4 
agreeable Imagination fluQuating in the Brain, 
without Certainty or Foundation ſufficient to 
raiſe cither Faith or Hope upon, or unleſs | 
two or three faturnine and ſullen-ſopl'd | 
Men, deſperate ' with Pride, Rage, and Dic. 


appointment, making uſe of it to ſteel them- 1 
ſelves to go thro” ſtitch with the horrid and 


execrable Perpetrations that they were bent 
upon, is to go for expre/ly and profe Faq 
teaching this Poctrine, to ſupport Suicide 
and Aſſaſſination; or unleſs Poets are to 
paſs for Philoſophers, and the roving F lights | 
of their Imaginations are to pals for profeſ/edly } 
teaching the Doctrine of future Rewards and i 


Puniſnments; all which, ſuch as it was, came | 


not originally to them from their Reaſon, or | 


the Light of Nature, but was derived to 
them from the Fews, amongſt whom the Im- 4 
mortality of the Soul, the Reſurrection of the 3 


Body, and future Rewards and Puniſhments, ! 
are the common and eſtabliſhed Articles of | 
their Faith, (Buxtorf. Syn. Jud.) and appears 
to have been always ſo; which ſufficiently 3 
proves them to be founded on their Scrip- 


tures, and that they were neither founded on 


Reaſon or the Light of Nature, to whoſe | 
| Evidence 


JP iy 25 3 | ba 
4 1 | Eridence. this Author, without Reaſon ob 
oY Authority, ſays at a Venture, had left them. 

b- That theſe Articles of the Fewi/h Faith are 

4 neither new nor modern, we find; for our 

5 A Saviour lays the Foundation of 1 Belief of 

an the Reſurrection in Moſes, (Matth. xxii. 9.) 


in, and tells the infidel Freethinkers of thoſe | g 
to Days, that they erred not knowing the Scrip- | 
ef; tures, nor yet the Power of God; : and Luke : 


xx. 37. that the Dead are raiſed, even Moſes 
(eiuer) ſbeed at the Buſh And that it 
was then common Doctrine, 177 


Martha (John xi.) I know that all riſe 
= again. And St. Paul (Ac, xxiv. 5 they 
71 5 1 alſo allow, that there ſhall be a Re- 
J ſerrefion of the Dead, both juſt and unjuſt ; 
wi and (Ads xxvi. 6.) he calls it the Hope of the 
its Promiſe made unto our Fathers, unto which 
dly S Promiſe our twelve Tribes inſtantly ſerving 
nd | God, Night and Day, hope to come; and 
ne (2b. «i ſhews it to have been the com- 5 
or mon Faith of the Patriarch. C1 
to If we look back into Mankind's Acknows 
m- ledgments of God, and the different and un- 
he certain Opinions chat were the Faith of the 
ts, & heathen World in theſe Particulars, we find 
of fcandalous Failures in all Nations in ſome 


Ages, and in moſt in all; diſmal Proofs of 


ars 
ay Þ the Inſufficiency of Reaſon's Conduct! till 
ip- the Chriſtian Revelation took them out 


of the Hands of theſe wretched Conducters, 
and has opened their Eyes, ſo far as has 
E gen 


3 
_— 
0 


J 26] . 


| been believed, and its Influences have reachs 

{ ed, tho' leaving Monuments enow ftill re- 

| maining, one would think, to prevent Re- 1 
l lapſe, and cure them of ſetting up their old 
1 blind Guide any more: And one would 
1 - think, that all Hiſtory were blotted out, to- 

| hear Men, at this Time, magnifying Rea- 

| | ſon's Conduct, and contending for its Suffi- 

| ciency, againſt that Revelation, that has ſhot 


fo much Light thro' the World from Pole to 
Pole, and given them thoſe Improvements 
of Knowledge, with which they contend 
againſt it; for the Chriſtian Revelation, like 
ſome magnificent Body of Light riſing in 
the Eaſt, has ſigned the Steps of its Progreſs 
with Tracks of Illumination, as it has paſſed 
along, illuſtrating Mankind, not only with 
religious Knowledge, but as its etiæ and 
Pediſſeguæ, with Sciences, Arts, and culti- 
vate Manners, brightening Mens Thoughts 
and Manners from barbarous to civil, and 
has no ſooner left Nations to Reafon and 
the Light of Nature again, but they haye 
ſunk back into Darkneſs and cruel Habitations* * 
Who cannot ſee that the World is plainly ? 
| ſtreak d and chequer'd with Light and Dark- 
| neſs, as with White and Black, as the Light of 


| the Goſpel has ſhone or been clouded ? And 
| the Remainder of the heathen World, and 
5 Nations apoſtate from Chriſtianity, bear th 
po fame Teſtimony againſt Reaſon's Conduct in 
\ | Religion, that the diſperſed and yagabond 4 

Fews Þ} 
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| Fews do for the Truth of Chriſtianity againſt 


| 3 © themſelves ; they are both living MO 
*# againſt what they e 


Reaſon is ſo far, alas! from being able to 


diſcover to Mankind the Immortality of their 
souls to any Degree of Aſſurance and Satiſ- 
faction, that had Men nothing but its faulter- 
ing Efforts to depend upon for it, the Gene- 


rality of Mankind would hardly find out, that 


E | hes. had any Souls at all, more than Beaſts. 
The utmoſt they could find out, would be, 


that they were the Top-Animals, and that 
the Frame of their Bodies gave them Advan- 
tages above others; and were Revelation 
ſilenced, and the Conduit of Tradition ſtopt, 
by which it deſcends, the Doctrine of its 
Immortality would ſink under the ableſt Pens 


of the ableſt Rationaliſts, into a dead Nvtion. 


It is its being rooted in Faith, founded on 
divine Revelation, that enlivens it into a 
Principle that influences Liſe and Action, 
without which, and unaſſiſted, Reaſon would, 
in the Generality of Mankind, determine 

againſt it, rather than in its F avour, and 
leave it, at beſt, ſuch an uncertain Reverſion, 
that few would baulk the Appetites of Na- 


ture, or forego Conveniencies for its Pur- 


chaſe; but would cheriſh it rather as a plea- 
ſing Dream, than a ſure or certain Hope; for 


how ſhould we know how long any Thing 


that God has made, is deſigned to laſt? or be 


ſure that any Thing ſhall endure for ever 


3 —- | the 


C37 


the ſame, or not? No Man can, by his Rea - 
fon, prove or ſatisfy himſelf, that the Sun or 
Stars will endure till To-morrow, or any 
other Form in Nature, but by Faith 2 
much leſs that any Thing elſe that is, or 
does live; ſhall do ſo ys of whoſe 
Subſtance and Form no Reaſon can Italy 
him, wh 

od hirdly,” if Reaſon i is Tiftficient to conduct 
Men in Religion, or the Worſhip that is the 
true Worſhip of God; then it would appear, 
that ſomewhere, ſome Time or other, fince ! 
the World began, that they. have eminently 
diſtinguiſhed this their: Sufficiency, by in- 
ſtructing ſome of the Subjects of their 
Conduct, to worſhip God after a proper and 
worthy Matiner, -and' by Forms of Worſhip 
agreeable to his Will, and fuitable to the 
Dignity of his Nature, and the Majeſty of 
his Divinity ; 5. and particularly by ſuch as 
are founded upon the Nature and Reaſon 0, 
Things. For it would be odd, if thoſe who 
are ſo ſqueamiſh and delicate, as to object to 
the Chriſtian Sacraments, that are Signs both 
innocent and fi gnificant, and to the Matter 
and Form of all Actions poſitively inftituted 
to be Parts of the Chriſtian Worſhip, that they 


are Things indifferent, that is, Duties not 


founded on he Nature and Reaſon of Things, 


if under the Conduct of their accompliſhed 


Guide Reaſon and the Light of Nature. The 


"He not only appears to haye been always, 


and 
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and everywhere done, but Things worſe thar, 
indifferent naturally, in themſelves evil and 
abſurd, as they own. Tha groſſeſt Immo- 
73 ralities have been the chief Materials of di- 
vine Worſhip; obſcene Myſteries, abomin- 
able Idolatries, and the groſſeſt Superſtitions, 
pain and vile Rites, were everywhere the 
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A ppc and the ndrpa, the eſtabliſned Wor- 
3 ſhip and Rule of Religion, that Philoſophers 
directed Men to tick to, and did do ſo them- 


ſelves; which was notoriouſly the' Caſe ini 
all N ations, in all the = of um heathen 
World. 

But the Inſufficiency of Rafi in Fact, its 
Advocates confeſs, and make light of, and 
pretend to come off from, by pretending, 
J Firſt, * That this Argument founded on 
„ the Idolatries, Superſtitions, and Immora- 

“ Jities of the Gentile World, ſhews the ges 
tc neral Corruption and Depravation of Rea- 
ſon in Fact only, and which being applied 
to the Corruptions of Chriſtianity i in Fact 
alſo, ſhewed as much the Inſufficiency of 
1 Scripture as of Reaſon. Fe 3 off the 
Pla, Kc.) © | 
Ken. They may put a bold Face upon I, 
by putting But s and Ons to the Infirffici- 
I ency of Reaſon in Fact, as if there were little 
in it. Th 

Vet Inſufficiency of Naben in Fact, is 
actual and real Inſufficiency, tis certain, ſo 
* as that Fact reaches. 

It 


KKK 


d 
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It is Fact only that diſcovers Nature to us 
with Certainty; and it is from its outward 
Operations and Exertions of itſelf, that we 
can beſt and only diſcover and infer the De- 


grees of the Powers and Virtues of the active 


Principle within, and its Qualifications. 
Let them but produce Inſtances of the Suf- 
ficiency of Reaſon in FaF to conduct Men in 


Religion, anſwerahle to thoſe of its Inſuffi- 


ciency ; or but one Inſtance to Millions to 
thoſe of Revelation's Sufficiency, and it would 
go farther than all they have to offer beſide 
in Reaſon's Behalf. 

Where Fact appears not to be aceidental, 


but perpetual, conſtant, uniform, uniyerſal, 


and where Effects are without Exceptions, 
ſill the ſame; it muſt either be from Nature 
orginally, or from invincible Habit contrac- 
ted next to Nature : And if Reaſon, as a re- 


ligious Guide, has always failed in af, it 
muſt be either from Negation or pri vation of 


Abilities in it, as a Cauſe and Principle in 
that Matter; for all Men, to do always the 
fame Thing wrong the ſame Way. Will any 
Man call this Impotency and Inſufficiency in 
Fact only, never once to have the Luck to 
ſtumble right? It argues the Heighth of In- 


diſpoſition and Pri vation of intellectual Habit 


in their Reaſon; and if it ever was naturally 
waren with it, quite loſt. | 

But they tell us, © That the Idolatries, Su- 
« perſtitions, and Immoralities of the Gen- 
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and God's exerciſing Obedience to him, not 


i 1 


| A de tile World were from the general Cotrup- 
4 tion and Depravation of Reaſon. | 


- Rem. It does not appear to me, that NRea- 


1 | fon was ever inſtituted Or deſigned to conduct 
Men in Religion at all, as their Guide in 


chief, tho Mankind had continued in the 
State of Innocency, and his Reaſon had ne- 
ver loſt any Thing of its primitive and ori- 
ginal Integrity, nor fallen into thoſe Corrup- 
tions and Depravations, which they acknow- 
ledge; yet I cannot ſee what Grounds we 
kite to think, that the Worſhip of God was 
to have been left to human Diſcretion ; but 
as there would then have been a free and 
open Correſpondence and Intercourſe between 
Man and his Maker, ſo his religious Duty 
would have conſiſted of ſuch freſh Services 
as God ſhould, from time to time, have poſi- 
tively enjoined and required at his Hands, as 
Servants that are continually in waiting, and 
in their Maſter's Preſence, are not left to their 
own Diſcretion to ſerve their Maſter, but 
depend upon poſitive Directions to do what 
he pleaſes to make their Duty to him ; todo 
this; to he ſure to let alone, and not to med- 


dle with that; for it is what is done in Obſer- 


vance of poſitive Orders only that makes 
Service. Thus, to dreſs the Garden of Eden, 


to give Names to the Creatures, to obſerve 


the Laws of Matrimony, not to eat of the for- 
bidden Fruit, are Inſtances of poſitive Duty, 


by 


32 I 
by Diſcharges left to the Conduct of his Rea⸗ 
ſon, but by Revelation dependent on himſelf, 
and became high Acts of Religion, which, 
without poſitive Command, had not been ſo, 
Man's Religion in Paradiſe would have been 
like that of the Angels in Heaven, that ſtand 
continually in God's Preſence, to do his Com- 


mandments, bearkening to the Voice of his 


Mord; like that of his Hoſts and Miniſters, 
that do his Pleafare, without conſulting the 
Reaſon and Nature of 'Things, The Rule of 
Service is the Maſter's Will, and ſo far as a 


Man does what he thinks fit, he ſets up for his 


own Maſter, and acts with no 3 to 
God as his Servant, not ſo much as an unpro- 
fitable one; and, if his Actions are, in other 
Reſpects, reaſonable, yet they are not rea- 
ſonable Service. 
What ſignifies it to the Matter in diſpute, 


whether Reaſon was originally a ſufficient 4 


Guide to Men in Religion, or not? ſince it is 
not what it once was, but what it now is, 
that concerns us. What ſignifies it, if it re- 
tains the us of being Mankind's Guide, if it 
has loſt the Power of executing and rightly 
diſcharging the Office? Is a blind Man there- 
fore a ſufficient Guide, becauſe he had once 
good Eyes, and has loſt and ſpoiled them 
by his Folly? Or muſt a Cripple be ſtill a 
ſufficient Conducter, becauſe he had once 
Abilities, but has brought himſelf, by his 


„ to Incapacity : 10 confels the 
Inſuffi- 


P 


8 


underling Powers and Faculties that it ought 


— 


RE 
Inſufficiency of Reaſon in Fu in Religion 
when the Circumſtances of the Fact amount 


to the ſame with always, is giving up their 


Cauſe, and then conteſting for it back 
again. | WOES? 6 


And the Reafon given for this Inſuffici- 


ency in F4a#, inſtead of an Apology, is an 
Aggravation, and makes it a criminal and 


ſtill more inexcuſeable Inſufficiency, which 
was from Corruption and Depravation + The 


immediate Cauſes of this Corruption and De- 


pravation are aſſigned to be Vice, Super /tition, 
and groſs Immoralities, ( Def. of the Plea.) 
a ſtrange Account of this faffirient Guide, 


that it is not only corrupted and depraved, 


and from the Beginning has been perpetually 
ſo, but corrupted and depraved by thoſe very 
Things, that, as a Guide, it was its Buſineis 
to ſecure Mankind againſt; Is that a ſuffici- 
ent Guide that is blinded, and milled by the 


F Noſe out of the Way, by thoſe very Things, 


from which the Danger of Deviation from 


| 1 the Road of Happineſs was to be appre- 


hended ? Is that a ſufficient Guide, that is 
perpetually fooled and led wrong by thoſe 


to direct and command? that is enſlaved by 


its own Miniſtry ? Is that a ſufficient Guide, 


that is caught ſtill in the ſame Snare? that is 


carried wrong by the fame Temptations, 


thouſands of Times fepeated ? that no Warn- 


ings can make wiſer? Thus, one may ſay of 


— 


1 4 


7 


T3447 | 
„ a Perſon that has always egregiouſly playel 4 
the Fool, and never done one wiſe Thing, 
that he i is but a Fool in Fa, but in himſelf 4 
an able Manager and admirable Judge; thus, 1 
of the vileſt Fellow, that has made himſelf I 
. notorious, 'by an uninterrupted Courſe of 
Rogueries, that he is an excellent good Man, 
only depraved and corrupted in Fact ”4 
Vice and Immoralities; an able Pilot truly, 
but a moſt unfortunate one, ſo eaſily ſeduce- 
ible, as to run always on the ſame Rocks; | 
an able Phyſician, but full for ever of the 
. Corruptions that he profeſſes to cure. 1 
Nay, ſometimes it is not Reaſon, but the 
Law of Nature itſelf, that is abſolutely 505, 1 | 
felt, eternal, immutable, and all that, that was | 
«corrupted and depraved. . 
Did.) But now we are told again, 60 That 
4 jt was not the Inſufficiency of Reaſon, but 
the undue Uſe and Neglect of it, and Man- 
c kind's Inattention to it, that the Ns 
« Errors and evil Practices of the Heathens 
were owing too x 
. Rem.) If Reaſon was armed and depra-| * 
ved; if Vice and Superſtition, that it ſhould 3 
have been the Antidote to, corrupted and de- 
praved it; what ſignified it to have attended 
to a Guide thus diſabled and debauched in T 
#46, till, in Fad, it was put in a better Con- 
dition? And what an incredible Inattention 
in Mankind was this, that hardly a Man, for 
four thouſand Vears Rn ſhould hearken | 
to 


=. 


— 


* 


ww} 
to his Reaſon? And what better were they 
for having this accompliſhed Guide, which 
they attended to no more than brute Beaſts 
that have it not? Or, if they had attended, 
its Depravations were ſuch, thati it would have | 
been never the nearer. 
But we are further told, That Reaſon, 
F< in itſelf, conſidered as the only Guide of 
F< the Actions of a rational Agent, is ſuffici- 
10 ent, is as demonſtrative as any Propoſition 
in Euclid; — and therefore, in a State of 
| BW Degeneracy and Corruption of this Reaſon, 
* by Superſtition and Vice, it : muſt be ſtill 
“ ſufficient, if Men have Minds and Will to 
-“ apply their ſerious Attention to the Light 
F< of it, (Vid. p. 26.) 
3 Rem.) Strange Reaſoning !. ben a Man 
healthy, ſound, and intire, could do ſo and 
Yo, that therefore that ſame Man, ſick, crip- 
Ipled, and hampered, muſt ſtill be able to do 
ge ſame, if he will. but give his Mind to it. 
bid.) © That Men might always have at- 
1 « tended to their Reaſon, if they pleaſed, as 
“ well as they may attend to the Doctrine 
« of Chriſt. | 
Rem.) But as bad Luck would have it, 
L all Men always might have done, not 
o much as one Man once ever did do with 
I Effect; and is not this monſtrous, to 
Have every-body always neglecting Attend- 
lance on their Reaſon 3 never duly _ it? 
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id.) An impartial Attendanco and Obe- 3 
& dience to the Laws and: Dictates of natural 
“ Reaſon, would always have guided Men 
« to Happineſs, to ſpiritual Happineſs, and 
« the Favour of God, — if Men had been I 
<« but well diſpoſed, and made a right * 9 
66 of their Reaſon, 3 
Rem.) But they never did, it ſeems, 1 impar | } 
tially attend; and how ſhould: they? when 
their Reaſon a was, at the ſame time, — — 4 
with Superſtition and Errors in the ee 
aud greateſt Part of Mankind. 

Eid.) “ That the Religion of Nature is 
« eaſily and perfectly difcoverable by every 
Fc Man, even by thoſe. of the meaneſt Ca- 
„ pacity, 

Rem.) And yet not diſcovered by thoſe «| 
the greateſt. They ſhould firſt na ke us ſure |} 
that chere is ſuch a Religion as this under the 
new Name of Nature, and which it is; and 
then we might judge how eaſily and rely 
every body may underſtand it. 2 
Mr. Chubb.) „That a Man, by the Exer- | 4 
& ciſe of his Underſtanding, may eaſily 
“% know what is true Religion; becauſe it 
«' conſiſts in acting agreeably to his we, F 
Relations, and Circumſtances. f 

Rem.) And is it indeed ſo very eaſy a 
Matter: for every. Man to know his Nature, 
Relations, and Circumſtances; and, when he 
does know them, to act agreeably to them, | 
* the leaſt Article of theſe ſo caſy Points, | | 
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to know one's ſelf only, is thoug + Work 
3 enough for the Life of a Philoſopher. 
4 Auth. of Chriſt. as old as the Crea.) c. It 
4 is (vis. the Religion of Nature) more eaſily 
and more perfectly diſcoverable by every 
g Man, than either the Proof or Meaning of 
any Revelation can be. 
EKem.) Cannot God make a Thing as eaffly 
n and perfelily diſcoverable one Way, as he has 
d made it another? And that this eaſieſt Way 
t ſhould have met with the worſt Succeſs, and 
the hardeft and worſt with the beſt, in diſco- 
Nvering the one true God and his Worſhip, 
makes it a ſurpriſing Paradox. ; 
hut here, to fright us from inſiſting on the 
2% ſufficiency of Reaſon in Faff, founded on 


of he Super ftitions and Immoralities of the Gen- 
re tiles, and the Corruption and Depravation of 


Reaſon, we are told, that theſe, applied to the 


180 
1d N Corruptions of Chri ;fianity 3 in Fa alſo, ſhew 
ly much the Inſufficiency of Scripture as of 


Reaſon ; for, if theſe groſs Errors and Corrup- 
ions have been, and may ftill, prevail, not- 
ithtanding the due Uſe of the Goſpel. Reve- 
lation, it plainly N that the Goſpel is 
ot 5 ſufficient (Auth. of the Plea, 
| 2/98 
| Rem.) If (as this Suki would have 
5 the Inſufficiency of the Goſpel Revelation, 
Fut, were as evident and great, as that of 
m, Reaſon, by TY aye Errors, equally 
A groſs 


groſs under its conduct, thro' Defect in chat | 1 | 
Conduct; then indeed 'the Argument, as b 
Tati, might as well be dropt, as he Sls | 1 E 
* it, ſince their Recriminations upon Re- . 
velation would balance our Charge againſt . 
Reaſon; and then indeed the Title to the . 
us of Conduct would not be worth the diſ- . 
puting, but the Cauſe might as well bethrown . 
up, as contend for the Right of ſuch Guides. 
But this Parallel of Inſufficiency. of Reaſon's i 


IF Conduct to that of Revelation, as ariſing 77 
| from the ſame Cauſes of Corrs prion and De- E 
| Zravation, is an unjuſt and ſhameleſs one, and x 
- hardly holds good in one Particular. . 
1. . Firſt, If Revelation is only allowed and WF, 
[1 ſuppoſed to be, it is of Courſe a ſufficient i; 
Guide; but, from Reaſon's Being, it does not H 
| follow, that it is either a ſufficient Guide, or * 
| A Guide at all to Men in Religion; and as g 
= Reaſon's being allowed to be a fufficient n 
} F Guide, deſtroys the Neceſſity of Revelation, WM. 
74 ſo Revelation, tho only ſupplementally ad- 
* ded, whether to preſide, or to be ſubſervient 1 
5 to Reaſon, implies Reaſon's Inſufficiency for n 
(9 the Office. To make Revelation a Hand-maid Nh 
1 N to what, they call the Religion of Nature and TD 


[1 -. || ' Reafon, isa very unfair and unjuſt Repreſen- + 
| tation; and it ſeems #nadvi/edly rather than ſh) 
from ill Purpoſe to the Chriſtian Cauſe, that 


11 the Author of an Eſſay upon the Uſefulneſs 
1 of Revelation, (Diſc. 3 Jays, In Fact the 
il 6 latter (meaning Revelation)” is no more than | e 
FW 8 Hand- ; 


[39] 


4 ct a Hand- maid to the former (viz.Reaſon and = 


F< the Religion of Nature) neceſſary indeed, 


A RV 


-S Corruption of human N ature have ſo made 
it; but, in itſelf, no further neceſſary than 
F< as it promotes, and advances, and eſtabli- 
"F< ſhes the other; the firſt is the End of all, 
1 and the latter entirely ſubſervient to it. 
t has hitherto been thought an Honour 
and high Recommendation of Philoſophy and 
Fhuman Reaſon, to be employed as Hand- 
maid to Religion and divine Revelation; but 
the Maid is now, on the ſudden, turned Mit 
treſs, it ſeems, and the divine Miſtreſs muſt be 
entirely /ubſervient to human Nature, and the 


Wminiſterial and ſervile Way, on what is weak, 
Menorant, and corrupt, till the haughty Ma- 
dam ſhall think fit to diſmiſs her wholly from 
er Service, for which ſhe is already declared 
„ to have little or no Occaſion. 

Y Tho! Reaſon and Revelation were, as they 
at vould have it, both corrupted and depraved, 
and thereby both inſufficient n Fact to con- 
duct Men in Religion; yet there is a wide 
Difference with Regard to the Manner of 
J their becoming ſo, and to the Quality and 
Maiegrees of the Corruption and Doprovrion 
ar Firſ, With Regard to the Manner. In 
AM caſon it is a criminal Inſufficiency, * — 
"| Itſelf is accẽſſary to the bringing upon itſelf, 
nd pong deprayed and ns a by Mal-dif 
charge 


becauſe the Weakneſs, and Ignorance, and 


divine Will an underling Tool, to wait, in a 


| 
J 
y 
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charge of Pare: and 1 juſtly forſctes 


deſerving Puniſhment inſtead of Pity. But, bi ; 
if, by .Depravation and Corruption, Revela- i 


| being ſo is ; chargeable on Reaſon alſo, that, 1 
not content to be corrupted and depraved ĩit- 
ſelf, depraves Revelation, and then cries out 1 
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its Right of Conduct, if it ever had lch, 3 


#708 is infalliciont, it is not only innocently | | 
fo, and by others Fault and Malice, but its 4 {| 


WT 
LS > +9 5 


againſt it, for what itſelf is guilty of. We 
miſrepreſent Reaſon to ourſelyes, when we | , 
conſider it as a Patient only with Regard to | F 
Corruption, and as the Objet of Pity, and 7 
Subject of Wrong; it is the Agent alſo, the 

Corrupter, as well as the Cotrupted, and does 1 
itſelf the Miſchief it ſuffers; whilſt Revela- þ | 
tion is charged as doing what it ſuffers, and 
its Injuries are made into a Charge againſt it, 3 


by thoſe that do it wrong; for is the Law to I Y: 
blame that it is perverted? Or is it the leſs WW” 
ſufficient Guide to the Community, becauſe Y” 
there are ſo many Thieves, perjured Perſons, | A 
Adulterers, &c. and ſo much — is fre- 2 
quently done under its Umbrage? Is not .. 
the Subjects Reaſon too blind, ſtubborn, and g 
ſelf· conceited of its own Sufficiency to be con- . 
ducted by it? If Reaſon is ſufficient to com . 
duct Men in Religion, yet let it firſt remove . 


thoſe conſeſſed predominant Depravations, i. 
that are found to diſqualify it to execute its F_ 
Office with Succeſs ; let its Advocates firſt i, © 
ſhew, that that is done, and then there 3 

might ] 


[4] 


might be ſome Hopes of its diſcharging i its 
Office in Fact, better than it yet has been 


A found to do; but for ſuch a confeſſedly diſ— 
1 abled and indiſpoſed Principle as it is, ſtrong 
in nothing but Preſumption, and vain Con- 


ceit of its Excellencies, in this bed- rid Con- 


dition, to claim to be Mankind's Guide, is 


to put the finiſhing Stroke to the Demonſtra- 
tion of its Weakneſs. 


3 24, The Parallel between Revelation? s 
Conduct and Reaſon's, does not hold good, 
with regard to the Nature, Quality, and 


Degrees of Depravation and Corruption. 


under Reaſon's Conduct, Men may be 
Atheiſts, or believe in and worſhip not only 
more Gods than one, but thoſe falſe ones, as 
Inas been obſerved; may deny Providence, 
the Immortality of their Souls, &c. nay, the 
moſt cultivate Reaſoners are moſt liable to 


- Wnmiſcondu& Men in theſe Fundamentals of 


Religion; ſo that Zan has obſerved with 
1 Admiration, „ That none of thoſe, who 
“ were reputed Barbarians, ever denied the 


« Being either of God or of Providence, or ſo 


i « much as doubted of them; whilſt Reaſon, 
1 “ improved by Art and Philoſophy, had 


© made many Atheiſts, as Eumenius, Dio- 
genes the Phrygian, Hippb, Dijagoras, Pro- 
F ftagoras, Sofias, Epicurus, &c.” It coſts 


1 no ſmall Pains, and requires Art and Know- 
0 98 for a Man to arrive to be an Atheiſt ; 


and he muſt be a refined ſubtle Men 
G | ot 


ü 


of uncommon Parts, that can take that De- 
gree, like a Plant that is raiſed by Art, in 
hot Beds, and rich and artificial Soils, forced 
up by chymical Preparations, which, left il 
to Nature's Nurſery, dies away; and if 
any, who are ſupp oſed to have had only 9 
| Reaſon for their Guide, have been able to 
think right as to theſe Foundations of Reli- 1 
gion, which are but few, they are magni- 
fied for it to this Day, as Miracles of Men, 
that had made Diſcoveries beyond the | 
; Bounds of natural Ability. 5 + 
But under Revelation's Conduct, no 2 ; 
 ruptions or Depravations can reach theſe i 
Roots of true Religion, the Profeſſion; of . 
which is Contradiction to Atheiſm, Idolatry, 
Plurality of Gods; an Error, that Mankind 
owe the Univerſality of their Conviction of 
entirely to the Propagation of the Goſpel, 
conquering, as by Force, by a Change ſud- 
den and wonderful, human Reaſon, and 
the Wiſdom, as well as Power, of the World, 
oppoſing it; which Truth Mankind cannot 1 
fall from again „but by Renunciation of Re- 
velation, and formal Apoſtaey to the Con- 
duct of their Reaſon. 1 
Whatever Corruptions of Religion in 1 | 
Fact prevail, under the Conduct of Revela- 3 | 
tion, they are chargeable on Reaſon, that will 3 
conduct, and not be conducted: That the 1 I 
Oppoſers of Revelation have not Faith, is q | 
M0 Reyclation' s Fault, or their Reaſon's, that 
a 1 


„ 


explodes it as an impertinent Principle, and 
ſets up itſelf in its Stead ? that reaſon them 
ſelves into Infidels, and then charge God 
with the Crime of their being ſo, and with 
Folly for obliging them to be otherwiſe. 
So far as Men are irreligious, ſo far they 
have omitted and depoſed Revelation, and 
ſet up their own Reaſon in its Stead as their 
Conductor. | 
How unjuſtly, therefore, are the Corrup- 
tions under the Conduct of Reaſon and Re- 
velation drawn into Parallel, and called 7he 
like Corruptions? or, With what Face can 
this forenamed Author ſay (Reply, p. 91.) 
(I believe that there are Thouſands. of 
( cChriſtians, who can give no better Reaſon 
for their Religion, than an Indian can for 
F< his.” Which, if true, it is becauſe thoſe. 
Chriſtians have put themſelyes in the Indians 
tate, and are as much Strangers to their 
Revelation, as they, and live properly under 
the Conduct of his ſufficient Guide Reaſon; 
Oo far as Chriſtians are ignorant of their 
Guide, fo far he makes them of his own 
Party. 
Whether Thouſands of Chriſtians may be 
s ignorant as Indians, is nothing to his Pur- 
A bole; 3 but whether that Ignorance is owing 
1 o the Inſufficiency of Revelation their Con- 
1 actor ? Whether Chriſtians, or Indians, or 
Any other Heathens, compared, are, as to 
i rey; more ignorant of true Re- 
G 2 ligion? 
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Vl. ligion 7 ? Whether have juſter Notions of 
| God, or his Worſhip ? except Infants, natu- 
' ral Ideots, Madmen, or Free-thinkers. His 

| : Acquaintance muſt lie very much amongſt 
| his Wem to raiſe their Number to 
| Thou ands of ſuch as he ſuppoſes. 


He ſhould ſhow, that there are more 
Chriſtians groſsly ignorant of true Religion, Wl 
than there were Heathens in proportion to 
+ 5 their Numbers; that the Number of Hea- 
#5 thens, that had juſt Notions of God, and 
F his Worſhip, was greater comparatively 
than amongſt Chriſtians, Were. there but 
Thouſands of well inſtructed Chriſtians, he 
would find it hard, thro' all the Ages of the | 
World, to produce Tens of wiſe Heathens | 
to match their Thouſands ; if Chriſtian Ig- 
norants, and Heathen wiſe Men, were com- 
pared, the Parallel would have more Juſtice 
in it; and as Chriſtian wiſe Men Aber t 
may not match in Proportion the Number of 
Heathen Fools; ſo Reaſon, to the Glory of 1 
its Conduct, has made more Thouſands of 1 
religious Brutes, than Revelation truly reli- 
gious Men; and may pretend to ſurpaſs, in 
Infamy of Conduct, the others Glory. A 
Chriſtian of the loweſt Form for Knowledge, 
knows as much of the one true God, and q 
his Worſhip, as he thinks it a Glory to 
ſome of his top Philoſophers, that he keeps 
ſuch a Pother about, to be thought to bayc 
known. 1 
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be Heathens have erred, in regard to the 
| Morſbip of God, 2 Have Chriſtians 003 but 
chen not the beſt, nor in Points equally 
fundamental, nor in equal Degree; to put 
the top Heathens and loweſt Chriſtians toge- 
ther, is ſomething like. It is poor Work, on 


two, who have given us Grounds to believe, 


W without the quis { of Revelation, juſt No- 
tions of God, and a tolerable Scheme of his 
Worſhip ; but he ſhould ſhow, what Bodies 
of Men, Empires, Nations, Cities, made pub- 

lick Profeſſion of this juſt Knowledge and 


did, inſtead of it, their Idolatries. and Super- 
ſtitions. 6 8 
But the Branch of Religion, where our 


imaginary Triumphs to themſelves, and in- 
ſiſt upon, as if here it were all their own, 
with regard to the Sufficiency of Reaſon's 
Conduct, is moral Good and Evil, moral 
Duties and Offices, and Virtues conſiſting 


„partly in the Regulation of, and due order- 


d Ning, our Paſſions and Appetites, partly in the 
o ¶ practical Regulation of our Lives and Actions, 


ps agreeably to thoſe Virtues, and thoſe natural 
;c Relations, that are eſtabliſhed between us 
and others; which Eſtabliſhment they call 


the 


It is ajuſter,Compariſon to ſay, that if rhe 


our Deiſts Side, to pick out a ſingle Man or 


3 | that they wrought out of their own Brains, 


X Worſhip, and practiſed the Diſcoveries of 
this by authoritative Inſtitution, as they 


Deiſts, and Religion of Nature-Men, raiſe 


CS 


the Law or State of N ature, and which is 


the Rule and Meaſure of that moral Good 


and Evil, which is obtruded on. us, as 
the whole of that religious. Syſtem, which 
they call the Religion of Nature. 

What Reaſon they have to brag of the 
Sufficieney of Reaſon in Fact, to conduct 
Men in this moral Province, ſhall hereafter 
be conſidered; 


they make to be the chief Part, and almoſt 
the whole of Religion, is, in itſelf, ſimply 
and abſolutely confidered, and properly 


ſpeaking, no Part of Religion at all; no 


Actions terminating in relation to ourſelves, 
or to other Men, or founded on any natural 


Reaſons or F itneſſes of Things, are, as ſuch, 
religious Actions, unleſs they are made ſo by 


the poſitive Act of God, which gives them 
their religious Form; without which they 
may be good and proper natural Actions, 
with regard to Animal Life; and alſo lau- 


dable and beautiful Parts of civil Behaviour, 


with regard to ſocial Life; but if their being 
ſo is their only Foundation, they are no 
more Acts of Piety, than there is in the 
agreeable Motions and uſeful Qualities of a 
Horſe, or in the moſt indifferent Actions of 
Men, that are equally capable, by the ſame 
Means, of being Parts of divine Worſhip, 


when they are performed as Diſcharges of | 


Duty and Service by divine Command. 
Not 


what I ſhall here obſerve 
upon it, is, that Virtue and Morality, that 


[ 47,] 
Not one of the Six Commandments, that we 
call moral, and which reſpect our Duty to our 
N eighbour and ourſelves, would have had 
any Religion in them, had not God made 
them ſo by poſitive Injunction, ſuperadded 
to their natural Fitneſs, and Agrecableneſs 
to the Intereſts and Conveniencies of Life ; 
nor do I find, that either Gentile or Hea- 
then Philoſophers conſidered Morality and 
Virtues as any Part of Religion, farther 
than Conformity to the divine Will gave 
them that N ature, and made them Parts of 
divine Worſhip ; and the Heathen Philoſo- 
phers treat moral Offices accordingly, as a 
Syſtem of Actions diſtin& from the Wor- 
ſhip of God, and from Piety and Religion; 
which they preſcribe Rules for ſeparately, 
as Buſineſs of another Kind; tho they re- 
commend and enforce the Practice of them, 
upon the Suppoſition of their being agree- 
able to the divine Will, founded on their 
experienced Uſefulneſs and N eceſſity to Life; 
for if Religion be the Worſhip of God, no | 
Act can be religious, but as it is Part of that 
Worſhip : Whatever I do, not as directed 
Aby God, or to God, as an Act of Duty to 
him, however well done, it may · be from 
& ſome other Reſpects to myſelf, or others; I 
may cry it up as a fine Thing that I am 
Owner of, which may do me much Credit 
and Service, and others much Pleaſure and 
Good, and call it natural Religion, as long 
as 


"Sn 
as I pleaſe ; but if God hath not conſtituted 
it an AQ of Duty to him, let it anſwer what 
conſiderable Ends it will in Life, 'tis wor- 
ſhipping myſelf, not God, and has no more 
proper Religion in it, than wearing a Dia- 
mond Ring on my Finger, or having a fine 
Watch in my Pocket, or a Clock, that 
ſtrikes for the Advantage of the N 15 207%. q 
hood : What is more naturally fit than Love 1 
and Affection, or in which the Intereſts and 
well-being of Mankind is nearlier concern d? 
yet it would have had no Religion in it as 
Nature's, or as Reaſon's DiQtate, unleſs di- | 1 
vine Command had brought it within the 
Definition: Beaſts, we ſee, that have no 3 | 
Religion 1n them, yet practice it on Nature's 8 
Foundation; and he that loves others, is | 
not thereby religious, becauſe he does Sus | $ 
which is naturally fit, but becauſe he has 4 1 
filled the Law, Rom. xiii. 9. What is more F 
unfit than ki/ling ; yer had not God added | 
to Nature's Unfitneſs, poſitive Interdict, it 
would have been an Immorality without Ir- 
religion; which, where the fame divine | 
Authority. permits or enjoins, lays down its | 
natural Unfitneſs, and becomes an Act of | q 
Religion. And St. Paul ſays, Rom. iii. 20. 
By the Law is the Knowledge of Sin ; and 
Rom. vii. 7. I had not known Sin, but 2 in | 
the Law, not of Nature, but God's Law 4 
foſative ; for I had not known Luff or Concu- | 
Raue to be a Sin, had not the Law ſaid, 
5 a0 
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thou ſhalt not covet; and without the Law, Sa 
#s dead, Ver. 8. ſhewing us, Both Ways, that 
neither the natural Fitneſs of Actions makes 
them religious, nor the natural N 
of them irreligious. 

An Atheiſt may do over all thoſe ſame mo- 
ral Feats that we call Virtues, and may act 
them as founded on the Nature and Reaſon 
of Things; but he can have no more Title I 
oa religious Character (nor ſo much) than 1 
2 good-natured Dog or Monkey, &c. nor, if 
be is guilty of all Immoralities, ought he to 
be called an irreligious Man; but ought, un- 
der either Character, to be conſidered as a 
vid, or tamer and more harmleſs Monſter, 
and to be treated accordingly; but Religion 
no more belongs to him, than to ſay an irre- 
ligious Bear, or an ungodly Bull; and to a | y 
religious Society, that he mixes with, he | þ 
ſtands in the Relation of a brute Creature, if 
2 uſeful, and harmleſs, fit to be protected, 
Jas a Horſe or Dog ; if miſchievous and diſ- 
2 orderly, fit to be treated as a Vermin or mad 
1 „that flies at his Mafter, not fit for a hu- 


8 3 man Gibbet. If he:exerciſes Virtues, he finds 
n his Intereſt and Account in them; ſome are 


pleaſant and ſuit his Conſtitution, others pro- 


). PM ET . . | , . 
4 table, ſooth his Vanity, or anſwer to him 
y in Character or Reputation; but he is impu- 

Naent to call his Actions, or their Rule, the 


4 Religion of 8 or himſelf a Man. M4 
; _ religioſum be A 2 Definition of a 
Man; 


e 


a” 


Man; all his Virtues are reſolvable into the 

Law of himſelf, to which they are Homages 
id; and Conducibleneſs to his natural or 

civil Intereſts and Conveniencies, are the 

eternal Nature and Reaſon of Things with 

— mech en nen 

A virtuous Action may be a good Action, 


becauſe it is ſuited to the real Intereſts of Life, 


very convenient, very ornamental, and all 
that; and agreeable to the Nature and Reaſon 
of Things; but if it is not founded on Faith 
in God, if no immediate Regard is had to 
God in the Exerciſe of it, and 'tis not prac- 


tiſed as an Act of Duty and Obedience to 


God, and in Conformity to his Will or poſi- 
tive Command, it's moral Fitneſs and Agree- 
ableneſs to the Nature and Reaſon of Things 
can no more make it to be Religion, than na- 
tural Fitneſs can make any common Action 
of Life to be ſo. If. God is ſhut out from the 


moſt laudable Part of human Behaviour, Re- i 
ligion is ſo too; and there is no more Reli- RJ 


gion in Morality than in Beſtiality ; there is 
no more Religion in being juſt, and true, and 
temperate, &c. and living up ſtrictly to all 


the moral Fitnefles preſcribed in the beſt Syſ- f 


tems of human Philoſophy, than there is in 


paring my Nails, ſcratching my Head, or 
blowing my Noſe; for theſe Actions are as 
agreeable to the Nature and Reaſon of Things, | 
and have been as eternally ſo ; nor is Obligation | 
to them any more derived from poſitive Iuſtitu- 
og 4 a, tion, | 
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tion, than that to any of theſe they call mo- 


ral Virtues; and as there is as much natural 


Fitneſs in theſe Actions, as in thoſe they call 


virtuous, whoſe Degree, it ſeems, is the 


Meaſure of their Morality, ſo, in Truth, they, 
have, in themſelves abſolutely conſidered, as. 
much intrinſick Value, at leaſt religious Vw 


lue, as the Tip-Top of thoſe Atchievements 
they call moral, that are ſo highly extolled, 
and into which all Religion is reſolved, if 


they are abſtracted from the Love of God, 
from Faith in him, and Duty to him, as, on 
the other hand, make theſe to be the Mo- 
tives, and Grounds, and Principles of any 
other Actions, that are thought trifling and 
indifferent; and they raiſe their Religious 
Value above the worthieſt of thoſe that hu- 
man Opinion and moral Fitneſs ſo highly 
recommend from Relation to Life. Thus, 
there is more Piety to God, and pure. Reli- 
gion, if handed in a Cup of cold Water given 
for Chriſt's Sake, from Love, Duty, Gratitude, 
and Regard to him, or in a Piece of Bread 
received, or a Spoonful of Wine drunk, from 


Regard to his divine Will and Inſtitution, 


ZW than in the Practice of any Virtue in the moſt 
beroical Degree, or in the whole Courſe of a 
moral Life, led in Conformity to, and Actions 
founded on the Nature and Reaſon of Things, 
if Regard to the divine Will has no Share in 
it; or in all the Offices of Tut, or the Vi- 
tues of Socrates exerciſed, or in any Behavi- 
| H 2 our 
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[52] 
our founded on Nature and the Reaſon of 
Things, if God is not directly worſhipped 
by it. Such Virtue may be important in na- 


without, as a proper Regulation of buying 
and ſling, and a Pledge of Security for late 
Converſation and Correſpondence, if its Ties, 
without divine Sanction, could be made ſe⸗ 
cure; but theſe are but low Conſiderations 
When ſtanding i in Competition with the ex- 
preſs Will of that infinite Wiſdom, that has 
given them thoſe Agreeableneſſes that diſtin- 
guiſh them to Adyantage, and gives all that 
Beauty and Luftre, that we falſly think is 
from the Nature and Reaſon of Things. 
Thus again, there is more Religion expreſs'd 
in abſtaining, tho' but from an Apple, or from 
any Thing elſe deſireable to human Appetite, 3 
or human Ambition, where Reaſon cries out, 
and Agreeableneſs to the Nature and Reaſon 
of Things has nothing to ſay againſt it, but 
leaves it more than open and free, if a poſitive 
Interdict is put upon the doing of it by the 
Will of Goa, than in all the religious Abſti- | 
nencies of Popery, or the rigorous Self-deni- 
als of the ſevereſt Philoſophy, or whatever 
Regulations of Actich or Paſſion human [ 
Fancy or Reaſon has ſtamped the Name of | 
Virtue upon. 

It is the Determinations of the divine will | 
that eſſentiates all our Actions with real ad | | 
religious Goodneſs, and the more = [ 

an 
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and poſitive the Determinations of that Will 


more beautiful, and acceptable, and truly re- 


ligious is our ready Compliance with them. 


Why ſhould not God make Things, that 
we call indifferent, the Subjects of his Com- 


mands, as well as any other Things? fince, 


with him, whatever we do, 1s, init{elf, equally 
ſo: Or, why ſhould we ridiculouſly fancy, 
that it is more worthy and becoming God to 
command us to do this Thing, rather than 
another ? when, to him that made them, and 
made them both to be what they are, either 


to us, or in themſelvs, they are equally in- 
ſignificant; and the ſame Fiat that created 
them under thoſe Diſtinctions of relative Im- 


portance to us, and that gave that natural 
ſtanding Beauty to the one, that makes us 
admire and approve of it beyond the other, 
gives it to the other in like Manner, when 
it is charged with his Determination either to 


be done or let alone; and it is the ſame Ef- 


fect of the ſame Cauſe, that created at firſt 
natural Fitneſſes, that conſtitutes them, by 


| after Determination, upon Indifferents. And 
as the civil Supreme, God's Vicegerent and 


Repreſentative, without Regard to intrinſick 


Value, or natural Importance, ſtamps the 


greateſt Moment upon the moſt trifling and 


indifferent Things and Actions, makes Raggs 


and Shreds of Paper equal in Value to Gold 


and Treaſures; makes idle Forms, and the 


vaineſt 


are, the greater is that Goodneſs, and the 


* 


vaineſt Rites and Ceremonies, confer Ho- . 
nours, and convey Eſtates, and ſubjects to 
great Penalties and Forfeitures, the Neglect 
and Noncompliance with the Stamps of its 
Authority put upon indifferent Things in 
themſelves; and makes the vileſt Materials 
and Forms of Action, that Nature has given 
no Value or relative Fitneſs to, Teſts of Loy- 


alty, or Convictions of Treaſon: So God, 
in like Manner, that diſtributes Importance 


to Things and Actions, as he pleaſes, by 
charging indifferent Things with his Deter- 


minations, brings them out of their State of 


natural and religious Indifference, and eſ- 


ſentiates our doing, or letting them alone, 


with Piety or Impiety; ſince thoſe of the 


one ſort, as well as another, ſerve for Mat- 


ter of Probation and Experiment of our Duty 
and Gratitude to him, and thoſe of the two 
ſeem moſt proper for it, which are moſt in- 
different to us, or thoſe .rather, which the 


Principles of our own natural Conduct, left 


to themſelves, would incline us to think 
moſt agreeable to be let alone, if he com- 
mands them to be done, or to be _, if he 


| forbids them. 


Where Commands bumour our own Wills, 
Reaſons, and Inclinations, the leaſt Duty is 
expreſſed by their Performance to the Come | 
mander ; and that Worſhip and Obedience is 
moſt truly ſo, where the Motive to it is moſt 5 


_ and unalloyed with any adyantageous 


Relations ; 


ea" 


Relations from Nature and Reaſon, that re- 
commend it. 

How childiſhly anal thoſe think of God, 
who imagine, that one Thing is more wor- 
thy and becoming him to command than an- 
other, from any intrinſick Dignity in the 
Matter, or Form of the Thing itſelf, or Ac- 
tion commanded? and as if our Gold and 
Baubles, our Jewels and Duſt, bore the ſame 
different Degrees of Value with him as they 
do with us; ſo do they make the Rates that 
wie put upon Life, and its relative Trinkets, 
the Standards to meaſure the Propriety of the 
divine Actions by. God does not find Dig- 
nity in Things, but gives it; and the Value 
that we call intrinſick, and Propriety, follow 
his Commands and Determinations, and ariſe 
from them; only we are more uſed to it in 
ſome Things, in which it is by prior Settle- 
ment, and forgetting the Cauſe that makes 
one T hing more worthy to be done than an- 
other, from Habit and Prejudice, we think 
it ſtrange to find thoſe, Things ſtamp'd with 
divine Impoſition, that the Want of only had 
placed low in our Eſteem, not conſidering, 
that they have now that, which makes the 
moſt important Relatives of Nature valuable 
and agreeable to us. 

This is worthy of God, cries "tis Deiſt, 
that is like himſelf to impoſe upon us; and 
why ſo, pray? It is an excellent good Thing, 
_ n a Matter of great Impor- 
tance; 


1 
* 
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tance ;' and to whom, pray, is it all this? 
Why, to my own dear ſelf. Well, were its 
natural Importance atid beneficial Relation to 


you took off from it, would you then think | 


this ſame Thing equally fit to be the Subject 
of divine Command? No, to be ſure; why, 


with Relation to God the Commander, it is 


took off, and all its relative Dignity and Fitneſs, 
and confequently, togetherwith it, your Rule 
of judging what is fit for God to do, or not to 
do, yamfhes. Ts this a natural Fitneſs, to take 
upon me to preſcribe to God what is pro 


for him to bid me do, or let alone? Is it fit 


for me to make my little ſelfiſh Notions of 
Pitnefſts and Unfitneſſts of Things the Rule 
to judge and determine what becomes the ſu- 
preme Adminiſtrator? to let nothing that he 
does be wiſe or good with me, unleſs I like 
it? to treat him with all blaſphemous Inde- 
cencies of Repreſentation of childiſb, evil 
vicious, humour ſome, tyrannical, and what — 
(Chubbis Prev. Dueſ}.) and all this at laſt, be- 
cauſe he commands us to do a Thing, which, 
in its Nature, ſeems, to me, to be indifferent, 
that is, which is allowed to have no Manner 
of Harm in it, but is perfectly innocent, and 
becauſe he had before put no Determination 
n it, but had left it, as paſſive Matter, 
ree and unconfined, to de, when he pleaſed, 
made Good or Exil of, and to paſs current fot 
what his Image and Superſcription, put upon 
it, mould coin it into. It is divine Determi- 
„ nation, 
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nation, which, with Things, created all their 
natural Fitneſſes whatſoever, and over⸗rules 
them created; makes F itneſſes turn them 
ſelves into Unfitneſſes, and Irreligion, if he 
0 forbid- them; and the other Way, overturns 
== them, and exalts not only Indifferences, but 
the moſt notorious Unfitneſſes; into the high. 
eſt Fitneſſes, notwithſtanding all the oppoſed 
Relations of natural Things to us, and to 
each other, that may. ſtand in the. Way z 
becauſe that Determination is the Cauſe con 
ſtitutive both of the Things, and of thoſe 
Fitneſſes, and of that Nature and Reaſon 
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| that moral Goodneſs, ſo far as it is Religion, 
. | ariſes from; and as in the natural World, 

. and the phyſical State of Things, ſo far as 
ve ſuppoſe God to interpoſe, ſo far we ſup⸗ 
: poſc Nature to have nothing to do, its Laws 


to be ſuſpended, and ſtand aſide, or natural 
Cauſes to turn their Efficiencies quite the 
contrary Way, by the ſame: Rule of Eft 
bliſhment that firſt ſettled them; ſo in the 
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h, moral and religious World, God. inverts, as 
© he pleaſes, the Relations o Things, With 
er out any conſequent Diſorder or Confuſion”; 
1d for the ſame Regularity of Subordination to 
5h him ſtill remains, and the ſame Cauſe that a 
er conſtituted the former different and contrary 
M4. Relations of Things to us of Good and Evil, 
(i W £111 conſtitutes the preſent, if they are in- 
on Nverted: Nothing that we call Good, but 
ni. ial only, * to be conſidered ws lis 
on, : * 
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„ 
as ſtanding to God as Cauſe and End of his 
Action, but as an Effect it follows his Volt- 
tions, who is both the Alpha and Omega, the 
Firſt and the Laſt: And in this Order Moſes 
repreſents to us God creating Things, not 
becauſe he ſaw that they were good, but he 
makes their being good fall on his Creation 
of them. God ſaid, Let there be Light, and 
there was Light; and then, God ſaꝛ the Light 
that it was good, &c. with an infinite and 
omnipreſent Mind ; the End produces not 
the Act, as its Cauſe, but the Act the End; 
and that Good that with us goes before, re- 


ſults from the divine Acts as Conſequence. 


Virtue, in ſhort, and moral Actions, are 


in themſelves at beſt but potential Religion, 


paſſive Matter, convertible into actual Reli- 
gion by. divine Determination, and by the 
divine Will calling it up to that Character, 


by adding poſitive Impoſition to it, as it 
would make any thing elſe to be ſo; and 


if it is made more frequent Uſe of, to ſecond 
prior Settlements in the common and ſtand- 
ing Courſe of Things, than in Things we 
call indifferent, it is not from any natural 


Propriety or intrinſick Fitneſs to be ſo, but 


from the Goodneſs of God, who delights to 
ſweeten his Service and Worſhip, by placing 
it on thoſe Subjects, rather than others, 


Whole ſettled Relation to natural Life moſt 


recommend to us; ſo conjoining our Duty 
to him with our natural Intereſts, But with- 
| Fi, out 
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out divine Injunction, moral Action might be 
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a reaſonable, prudent, and convenient Part 
of human Behaviour, inſtituted by the Cre- 
ator, to be conducible and ornan.ental to 
natural Life, and to Men engaged in ſocial 
Eſtate ; but unleſs it is grounded on Faith, 

or if it is practiſed from any other Agree- 


ableneſſes, viz. to Nature and the Reaſon of 


Things, than to the divine Will, and to 
God's poſitive Inſtitution, and unleis God is 
directly worſhipped by it, verily it may have 
its Reward ſome other Way ; ; but there is 
no more Religion in it, than in cracking of 
Nuts, or playing with Cherry<ftohies: 


2. REVELATION. 


Revelation is the poſitive Declaration of 
the Will of God, for the Rule of our Faith, 


and the Regulation of our Actions, agree- 


ably to his Will; and to aſſure us of the 
Truth of certain Propoſitions, neceſſary to 
our worſhipping him acceptably ; which, 
without ſuch ſupernatural Diſcovery of | 
them made to us, he ſaw us become unca- 
pable of making, or at leaſt of aſſuring to 
ourſelves, with Univerſality, or ſufficient 
Efficacy, to produce their Effect. 

What we mean by Revelation, its Adver- 
ſaries very well know; as alſo which is that 
Revelation in particular, which we inſiſt on 


to wy our Guide i in Religion, viz. the Books 
| I 2 | of 
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which they contend for, are both the very 


ſame Revelations, given under different 


Names, and delivered at different Times, 
aſter a different Form and Manner; that our 
Revelation is but another and ſecond Edi- 
tion of the Religion of Nature, better ex- 
plained, and in fairer Character. 1 

Buy each of theſe Ways the preſent Ad- 


verſaries of Revelation make their Attempts 


to eſtabliſn Infidelity, and clear the Way 
to Reaſon's being our Conductor in chief in 
Religion. , 
As to the 2 of theſe, the rejecting in- 
tirely, and denying — Revelation; 
tho” it is their fundamental Principle, and 
the Root of their Cauſe, yet they do not 
care to throw off all Mask ſo far, as to ſtand 


out bare-faced Atheifts, and Infidels pro- 


feſſed, as fairly and roundly to own and 
ſtand to it; becauſe it would expoſe them, 
and their Cauſe too much to popular Odium, 
and the Deteſtation of Mankind in general; 
for it is a ſtrange Kind of Atheiſtical Para- 
dox advanced, to ſay, that God neither actu- 
ally has, nor can reveal himſelf to Mankind; 
which is all one as to ſay, that he is nei- 


their omni potent nor omniſcient, and conſe- 


quently, that there is no God at all; or that 


the Thing is in itſelf abſurd, and implies 
Contradiction, which it will be hard to make 
appear. And here, therefore, they act a 
very inſincere and inconſiſtent Part; they 
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cover themſelves with Acknowledgments; and 


feigned Admiſſions of Revelation, to avoid 
the Inconveniencies that fairly diſowning it 


would bring upon them; whilſt, at the ſame 
time, they are making their utmoſt Efforts to 
deſtroy utterly the Belief of it, irriding and 
ſporting themſelves with it, and expoſing it, 


not only as unneceſſary and impertinent, and 
charging God with Cruelty and Injuſtice, if 


Mankind were either created by him origi- 
nally, as wanting it, or were left by him 
fince in ſuch Circumſtances as to require it 
from him; and repreſenting it as a Thing 


impracticable and impoſſible, . as the Author 


of Chriſtianity as old as the Creation I find 


does; and from him Mr. Chabh (Prev. F.) 


directly attempts to do; making it impofii- 

ble for God either fo to reveal himſelf, with- 
out admitting the Reaſon and Fitneſs of 
Things to be the Foundation of Religion, 
and Reaſon our chief Conductor in it, as to 


make us ſure that he is its Author; or ta 


make us ſure of its Meaning, tho' he ſhould 
do it, which no internal or external Evi- 
dence, nor even Miracles themſelves, as he 
would have it, can do; except they ſee Signs 
and Wonders ſome Men would not believe, but 
Mr. Chubb, it ſeems, would not tho! he did 
ſee them: And if there neither is, or can be 
any ſuch Thing as Revelation, they think 
that all of courſe is their own, and that Rea- 
fon is left, without a Competitor, to be our 


Guide 
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Guide in Religion, tho' ſtill the pretended | 
Sufficiency of its Conduct would remain 4 
Doubt; and it muſt be inſufficient ſtill, tho“ 


we had it for our Guide or none, notwith= 


ſtanding all the Logick in Nature, if Fat 
and Experience ſhewed it to be ſo, whatever 
might be the Conſequence; for we are not 
to give up the Evidences of Fact, for the 
like: of Conſequences, nor to ſubmit our 


ſimple and dire& Perceptions of Things, to 
thoſe that we come at by Indirection, and 
the round- about Way of Syllogiſm, call it 
Demonſtration, or what you will, that ſeems 
to ſtand againſt it ; becauſe all Argument is 
from want of Evidence of Fa, and all Con- 
ſequence is but an artful Contrivance to ſup- 
ply the want of it: And no Man has Re- 
courſe to reaſoning, farther than he is forced 
to it, and cannot help it; any more than 
he would uſe a Ladder, to come at what is 
within his Reach, or e Ky a where the 
pages is not deficient. © + 
And. a greater Doubt would Rill remain, 
1 think, if there were no Revelation, that 
would want to be cleared up, vig. Whether 
there then would be any ſuch Thing as Re- 
ligion, for Reaſon to dend us in; for with - 
out Revelation, there would . be no more 
Religion amongſt Men, than there is amongſt 
brute Beaſts, whoſe want of Religion is from 
want of Revelation only: T hey are both 
capable we find of knowing their Owners 
. -. 
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CY 
and Maſters Will, revealed to them; and of 
paying him the Duty of proper Homage 


and Service upon it, by executing his Com- 


mands, and making grateful Returns. And 
were there no poſitive Commands given from 
God to Men, or ſuppoſed ſo to be, there 
would be no more Duty or Service paid to 
him by Men, than there now appears to us 
to be from the Animal Tribes: If any ſuch 
Duty or Service could then be ſuppoſed to 


be required by him from them; which ſhould 


they be ſuppoſed to offer at, in any kind, 
Who has required theſe Things at your Hands 2 


_ would be a Queſtion they could not anſwer. 


All Duty and Service is founded on actual 


Intercourſe, and his Will, towards whom it 


is diſcharged, revealed and made known to 
thoſe from whom it is due. God familiarly 
correſponded, Mo ofes tells us, with Adam, and 
the firſt Men ; and it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, upon ſeveral Accounts more than Re- 


ligious, to think that he ſhould do ſo, tho' 


Moſes had not told us: It is from that origi- 
nal Intercourſe, and Revelation traditionally 
preſerved, that the Knowledge of God,” and 


of his Worſhip, derived itſelf fo univerſally 


to all Mankind. When thoſe Days of uni- 
verſal Theocracy were over, and God re- 
treated, as it were, from this Part of his Cre- 
ation, and left Mankind more to themſelves, 
then Men began to call upon the Name of the 


Lord, to found Religion, the Knowledge of 
K God, 
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God, and his Worſhip, upon the traditionary | 


Notices of that - firſt Correſpondence, till 
thoſe Notices were loft in Idolatry and Su- 
perſtition in all the Families of the Earth, 
but that in which, by freſh and repeated 
Revelations, God — fit to preſerye the 
true Knowledge and Worſhip of himſelf. 
How much Men depended on 3 Deſcent of 


Tradition for their Knowledge and Worſhip 
of God, we may learn by the Language of 


thoſe Pays; the God of my Father, the 
God of our Fathers, Sc. and amoaght the 
Heathens, Dii Patrii, Sc. | 

He that has never given out any poſitive 
Commands to his Servants, nor given out 
Orders, at leaſt once for all, what he would 
have done, can expect neither the Duty nor 


Acknowledgments due to a Maſter. Deſtroy 


the Belief of Revelation, and ſettle it in 
Men, that Mankind have never had Preſage 
from God ſince the Day that he created them, 
nor at that Time, but have lived on always 
(25:9) without God in the World, and you 


fundamentally deſtroy [ n 


all Mankind is nothing but Revelation ex- 


ecuted. Men, indeed, to keep up the old 
venerable Name, may ſet, up ſomething elſe, 
and call it Religion, as our preſent Infidels 
do their Religion Nature; but there is no 1 
more Religion in their Morality, unleſs it is 
conſecrated into divine Worſhip by God's 
Command, than there is Loyalty in a Dog's | 
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jumping over a stick, which his Maſter ſays 


is for the King, tho' it is for a Cruſt. Had 


not God at, ſandry Times, and in divers Man- 
ners, poke in Time paſt to the Fathers by the 
Prophets, and in theſe laſi Days ſpoken to us 


by bis Son; had not the Wrath of God been 


revealed from Heaven againſt all Ungodli- 
neſs, and the miraculous Interpoſitions of his 
Providence, God and Religion would have 
loſt their Names amongſt Mankind. As td 
deny Providence; is all one with regard to 
Conſequence in human Actions, as to den 


that there is a God; ſo to deny Revelation, 


is denying providence, which is but a Mode 
and Spectes of Providence ; for all the Rea- 
ſons for Providence, or God's governing the 
World by his immediate Care, in any other 
Reſpect, are ſtronger ſtill for that; if God 
takes Care of the phyſical Conſtitution of the 
World, and by perpetual Acts conſervative 
and directive, keeps up the Order of Things, 
and conducts their Motions, and continually 
ſuggeſts that Virtue into the Springs and 
Wheels that numberleſs move the mighty 
Machine; if he magnify the Wiſdom of the 
Diſpoſitions of his divine Will, by the Pro- 
ductions of new and wonderful Phenomena, 


to warn Mankind that he is not abſent, re- 


ward righteons Nations, or puniſh impious 


ones, much more in the rational and moral 


World; the Spring of human Action, hav- 
ing on Its native and genuine Vigour, and 
K 2 being 


— — 


be no longer ſufficient in Fact, to conduct 


Order of any of his Works) than if all 
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being ſo far depraved and corrupted, as to 


Men in the Diſcharge of acceptable Worſhip 
to their Creator, (if ſuch Sufficiency it ever 
had in itſelf) more loudly called for divine 
Aſſiſtance, and new Light and Direction 
from him, (being ſuppoſed and allowed 
immediately to overſee and keep up the 


the Foundations of the Earth bad been 
out of Courſe, and the Confuſion of the 
Chaos threatened to return: If God is ſup- 

poſed not to have cut himſelf intirely off 
from all future Correſpondence with our 
lower World when he created it, but reſerved 
to himſelf the Right of occafii ionally inter- 
poſing; if he did not lay himſelf under a 
Neceſſity of never adding any Aſſiſtances, 
beyond the ſettled Courſe of Things, from 
the firſt Inſtant he made them, let Matters 
go as wrong as they would, then to ſet Man- 
kind right, that was gone irrecoverably Þ 
wrong in Religion, has the faireſt Plea to 
be the Subject of his Care; and if God ex- 
erciſes any Adminiſtration at all, human 
Action, the Top and moſt eminent Object of 
the Creation, on whoſe Regularity the Beauty 

and Order of the whole, above all other 
Motions, depend, ought to be thought the 
Subject of his Regard. And whatever Powers 
he might originally implant in us, or how- | 
ever qualify us for our own Conduct in his | 
Service and Worſhip, (one of the great Ends | 
he 
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he made us for) yet the Faculty that was 


intruſted with our Conduct, having loſt it- 
ſelf, and filled the Earth with religious 
Deformity and Diſorder, and, by long Ex- 
perience, left to convince itſelf, what it 
would or could do towards its on Recovery, 


and all Mankind of its Inſufficiency: If we 


allow God to ſtrike in, and direct any thing, 
we are obliged to think that he interpoſed 
here, whether the Nature, Reaſon, and Fit- 
neſs of Things is ſuppoſed to be his Rule 
to go by, or our Rule to judge of his Actions 
by, ſince our World cannot furniſh a more 
important Occaſion for Providence than this 
was; and thoſe that contend for its being 
needleſs and ſuperfluous, for God here to 
bang out freſh Lights to us beyond thoſe of 
our Nature, and to mark out poſitively afreſh, 


by Revelation, the loſt, obſcured, and for- 


ſaken Tracks of true Religion, when Rea- 


9 {on had ſo notoriouſly and univerſally failed 
and miſled Men, and in a Caſe that fo nearly 


concerned his Glory and Worſhip, and when 
the End of our Creation was in ſo eminent 
Danger of being totally defeated, leave no 
Inſtances equally conſiderable for the Inter- 
poſition of Providence any other Way. If 
God muſt not be allowed to ſet the Move- 
rhents of that chief Engine right, in the 
Article of its principal Concern, and which 
was only capable of itſelf of going wrong, 


and when moſt abominably it had done ſo; 


they 
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may with much more Reaſon pretend, 
that all Things elſe in Nature were left to 
move by the firſt original Twitle, that the | 


Creator gave them to ſet them a going. 

There is no one Principle, not even that 
there is a God, that is eſtabliſhed by more 
univerſal Conſent amongſt Mankind, than 
that Religion ought to be founded on divine 


Revelation; or that they are more ſtrongly 


poſſeſſed with the Truth of, and always 1 
have been ſo, than that of the Neceſſity f 


a divine Origin for Religion; ſo that there 


is hardly to be picked up in Story an Inſtance 
- a Religion, whoſe Inſtitution did not e 


»ypothefi ſtand on Revelation; nor that Set 
2 religious Docttines or Practices, ſo rugged 


and barbarous, whoſe Profeſſors 1 OR 


to them on any other Terms; and whoſe | 
conſcious and experienced Inſafficiency of | 
their Reaſon, or any Light of Nature that 
they had, would not have made them reſent, || 

with Indignation, as Blaſphemy, the charg- 1 
ing the ſcandalous Inſtances of it amongſt 
themſelves, with being of no higher Ex- 1 
traction. And it is a ſurprizing Turn of © 
Thought, to be attempted to be wrought at i 
once on Mankind, for a Set of Men, at this 
Time of Day, to bring Men into the Notion 2 


of Religions being altogether a Creature of i 


human Inſtitution, or its ſtanding on a Foun- Wc: 

dation that has hitherto, with univerſal Con- | 

ſent, been diſayowed as ſcandalous and re- 
proachf ul; ; 


1 
proachful; and to raiſe themſelves a Syſtem 
of Religion upon that Foundation, under 
the new Name of the Religion of Nature ; 
two Terms, according to the received Notion 
of Mankind, whoſe Ideas are as unconnecti- 
ble as natural and ſupernatural, or human 
and divine; and are zealous to demoliſh a 
Foundation in particular, that, by fair Plea 
againſt the ſubtleſt and moſt powerful Ad- 
verſaries, advanced itſelf to be acknow- 
ledged divine, by the cleareſt-fighted of 
Mankind, and has ſupported that Character 
ſince, by infinite Inſtances of thorough Con- 
victions of it in the beſt of Men; and to 
MY cabfticute in its Stead a new and ſtrange 
Foundation, that neither we, nor our Fa- 
thers knew, and which the Bulk of Man- 
kind are incapable of knowing what it is, 
or means; and unable, if they did know, 
to trace out of its Confuſion, the Doctrines 
and Dictates that are to be their Directions 


t 6.2 2 ® 
and Rules of Duty in Religion; but muft 
-& take them, by implicit Faith from ſome 


ſuming Dehneator, who, by a Train of ſub- 
tle Deductions, is to digeſt and range them 
in Order for them. 


his Our Infidels whole proj jected Scheme Forms: 
on | 2 Demonſtration againſt the Sufficiency of Rea- 
. of ſon's Conduct in Religion; and the very Fa- 
un- culty gives Evidence againſt itſelf, that it is 
on- Inot fo quick-ſighted in Religion, as a ſuffi- 
re- 


cient Guide ought to be, that in Six Thou- 
ſand 


—— — — — * 


ſand Years together, (Time enough) neither 
now, nor found out what it had a Right to 


[ highly conceited of its Abilities all the while: 
And it is an incredible Story, that Mankind 


Name of an Impoſtor, that never really was 


Man had that ſufficient Guide at home, that 
he fo looked after ; that Reafon ſhould never 


and Sufficiency. for religious Conduct; but, 
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knew its own Strength and Sufficiency till 


do, and could do, tho' naturally vain and 


ſhould live ſo long under the Uſurpation of 
an Office of that Importance, as that of con- 
ducting them in Religion is, by the falſe | 
in Nature; that they ſhould all agree in the 
ſame falſe Perſuaſion, of wanting ſo much 
a Guide for themſelves, and ſeeking out for 
one abroad, and be ſo ready to cloſe with 
all Pretenders to be the rightful, when there 
was no rightful ; and not find out that every 


once ſet up for itſelf, or diſcoyer its Title 


inſtead of this, conſcious of the deſpicable 
Figure that religious Inſtitutes muſt make in 
human Conſcience, if they bore its Name, 
covered itſelf, and its Forgeries of that Kind, 
under Revelation! s Name and Character, as 
well knowing that nothing would pA for 
true Religion under its'own, 4 

The fame diſingenuous Part our Religion 3 
of Nature Men act ſtill more notoriouſly, i 
with regard to the Chriſtian Revelation in 
particular; they are aſhamed or afraid to 
own and profeſs themſelves to be, and to be 
doing, 
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doing, what every body yet ſees they ate, | 


and are a doing, and are not aſhamed at the 
ſame time to be and to do; Heathens, Anti- 


chriſts, Renegadoes, and Apoſtates, however 


they. boaſt of the Progreſs of their Principles, 


heads; or rather, having it imprinted on 


and the Increaſe of the Numbers of their 


Profeſſors, have not yet loſt all their Infamy, 
nor are come, we may find by this Beha- 
viour, to ſound creditably enough for them; 


and tho' they are aſhamed of the Croſs of 


Chriſt, yet they chuſe to wear that, rather 
than the Mark of the Beaſt in their Fore- 


their Foreheads, think it proper to wear a 
Patch upon the Brand, like Men of Note in 


other Caſes ; and whilſt they attack Chriſti- 
anity, put out Chriſtian Colours, acting the 


old Story to the Life, of 


x" 
1 q 


Jura, perjura, ſecretum prodere noli. 


Or the Newgate Maxim of confeſs and be 


hanged; and, like their Father Epicurus, 
would fain deny that there is a God, if they 
durſt / Tull. de Nat. De.) ; and after his Ex- 
ample, would defeat in Conſequence, what 
they dare not direaly deny, and deftroy Re- 


ligion to cure Men of Superſtition ; fo that 


in all their Publications, I do not find one 


Man of them, that fairly owns either him- 


ſelf or Deſigns, tho' in every Page he gives 
himſelf the Lye. Moolſton himſelf was ſerve 


ing | 


8 
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ing Chriſt, and putting his Miracles in their 
true Allegorical Light; the modeft Author 


L 74 


of the Remarks on the Biſhop of Chicheſter's 


Sermon on the zoth of Jan. knows no ſuch 
Men as Deifts, Atheiſts, &c. and wonders 
where they are to be met withal. Mr. Chubb 


calls it unkind and monſtrous to charge him 
with being injurious to the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion (Prev. ©.) The Author of the Plea 
for human Reaſon and Reply, &c. in Contra- 
diction to his Title, and the Stream of Ar- 
gument that runs thro' his Pieces, is yet to 
paſs with us, upon his Word, for a right 
good Chriſtian ; and we are to believe that it 
was pure Zeal for the Honour of the Chri- 
ſtian Revelation that ſet him to work; and 
that he thought he could not do a greater Ser- 
vice to revealed Religion, than to ſhew that 
it was built on the eternal and immoveable 
Foundation of natural Religion, or human 
Reaſon (Def. of the Plea, p. 3.) that he is in 
great Pain and Concern, leſi the incautions 
Vindications and Defences of it ſhould weaken 
the Chriſtian Revelation, and expoſe it to the 
unanſwerable Attacks of Unbelievers, - and to 
their Triumphs ; and, unleſs we admit his 
Foundation, 'tis farewel Chriſtianity, tho' we 
may perceive he had took his Leave of it 
before (p. 73, 74.) and no great Harm it 
ſeems, lince without divine Revelation Men 
might attain to Virtue and Happineſs ; and 
Reaſon, without divine Revelation, is ſuffici- 
wot: | ent 


7 
We. 


„ 

ent to make Men happy and acceptable to God; 
and that the ſpiritual Worſhip of the only true 
God, and every moral Rule of Life, is not only 
eaſily diſcoverable by Reaſon, but were actually 
Zaught by the Heat bens, &c. and all that was 

eines to attain ſpiritual Happineſs ; ; and 
that the Author of Chriſtianity as old as the 
Creation, has argued well and ſtrongly for the 

true Foundation of all Revelation, viz. natural 
Religion, which muſt be the beft and only pro- 


per Guide of all rational Agents; that it is 


derogatory to the Wiſdom of God to command 
Things merely indifferent ; and this no doubt 


75 true. Mr. Chubb indeed aſſigns Reaſons 
againſt an open Conduct in them, tho' not 


much to the Advantage of their Cauſe 
{Treatiſe 31. a few Things offered, &c.) © I 
« grant, /ays he, that the Unbelievers are 


« under a very great Difficulty in the pre- 


- 


0 


ſent Caſe, becauſe, if they ſnould be open 
« and frank in declaring their Opinions. and 


Objections, they are not ſure they ſhall not 


4 fall under a Proſecution ; but then, tho' 
« this may be a proper Ground to act with 


« Caution, in order to guard againſt any. 


Evil which ſuch Freedom may expoſe 
« them to, yet ſurely, Sc.“ 


But after they have ranſacked the Serip- | 


tures from End to End, to pick up Matter 


of Cayil and Calumny of any kind, that. 


would ſtick, to beſpatter them withal, they 


are not ſo great Enemies to Reyelation at 


1 | laſt, 


* „ 
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laſt, but that they would be glad to entitle 
their Religion of Nature to the Character of 
being ſo ; which is an Evidence, that they 


had no great Dependance upon the Succeſs 


of their Efforts againſt divine Revelation, 
but thought, that diſputing the Title of our 
Religion to it might diſpoſe us more readily 
to conſent to let in theirs, to partake of the 
Character with it ; and thus to end the Diſ- 
pute at laſt by an amicable Compoſition, or 
Coalition rather, of the contending Parties. 
And this is, 2d/y, what the Patrons for 


Reaſon's being our ſufficient and ſovereign 


Conductor in Religion, propoſe to them- 


ſelves and us, as Terms of Accommodation; 


that, tho Revelation is our Guide, yet Reaſon 
ſtill is no leſs truly ſo, and the Religion of 


Nature is Paris oh likewile, at leaſt of 


equal, 1f not ſuperior, Authority, to that 
which challenges the Name with us as pro- 
per to itſelf, and that they are both one and 


the ſame, under a different Name only, and 


as made and communicated” after a different 
Form and Manner, and at different Times; 
and, to humour this Project, one is to be 
called internal, the other external Revelation; 
one immediate, the other mediate 5 one ori- 
ginul, the other traditional; one is to be na- 
tural, the other { \pornatural Revelation : By 
this Advance of the Religion of Nature to 
be Revelation, under the Conduct of Reaſon, 
and the ſame, or a een Revelation to 
| the 
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the Chriſtian, making their Conceſſion of the 
Seripture's being divine Revelation, to be no 
Difad vantage to their Cauſe. 
Hence the Author of the Plea, Sc. ( Res 
hy, P. 39.) -- © The Law of Nature being as 
BY, P. 39. 
much the Voice and Word of God, as the 
'V Scripture is, muſt be intended to be an 
“ eyerlaſting Light held forth to Men, &. 
Ha.) „The natural revealed Will of 
= © God, made known by the demonſtrative 
Evidence of Reaſon.” | 
Me. Chubb's Sriptare Evidence, c.) 
« Natural r&veakd . of God; Is underſtand 
it who can. 


Free- thinkers Title enen as old as the 
Creation. 


rejeftin g either all Revelation abſolutely, or 
the Chriſtian Revelation in particular, is not 
what they would be thought to contend for; 
and what they give ou out for 1ts being needleſs, 
4% les, and all that, is to go for nothing, and 
left to work its Effect another Way, on thoſe 
who are ſo far difpoſed : But our Deiſts are 
how to be Fellow Chriſtians, and we are all 
to be taken into their Religion, there being 
not found fo much as a Partition Wall be- 
tween us fo be broken down ; and they are 
now to raiſe their Religion of Nature to the 
Dignity of that Character, and to allow it 
to _ aſter ſuch a Manner, as ſhould both 
| _ eſtabliſh 


i „5 


Hence the great Maſter of os Order of g 


From whence it appears, that a or 


28 
eſtabliſh their Infidel Scheme with greater 
Glory, graced with Revelation's Title; and 
better ſet out under that Name to inveigle 
Proſelytes, and ruin the Chriſtian Revelation 
more effectually, and with greater Diſgrace, 
by their Acknowledgments of it, than any 


Miniſters of Antichriſt have been hitherto 
able to do by profeſs'd Oppoſition. 


Our Religion and theirs are to be both 
Revelation, and the ſame Revelation; but 


with theſe Advantages on their Side; theirs 


is. to be the yery numerical ' originally re- 
yealed Religion, ours but a Copy of that 
obſcured Original, a ſecond Edition and 
Republication from it; theirs is to be the 
parental fundamental and ſupreme Revela- 
tion, ours but a ſubſervient one, ſupplemen- 
tal to it, the Handmaid (as a ſeeming Friend 
unadviſedly calls it) to hold the Candle to 
Reaſon, to ſee more clearly how to conduct 
us the better by theirs, the Mother and 
Miſtreſs Revelation; and, what is worſt, 
theirs is to ſtand all intire, one For or Tittle 
of it is not to fail; ours is to be ſtript home 
to a moral Carcaſe, and ſuffer mangling and 


Detruncation, till each Free-Thinker cries 


hold: All that is poſitive, all that is indiffe- 
rent, all that any Man is pleaſed to ſay is not 
agreeable to the Nature and Fitneſſes of 
Things, falls under proſcription; Prophe- 
cies and Miracles are all to go to wreck, our 


Creed and Sacraments are to ſuffer amongſt 
Poſitives 


1 


: Poſitives and Indifferents, 'to defend the di- 
vine Inſtitution of which, with their almighty 
and all-ſufficient Reaſon is Popery and 
Atheiſm ( Reply, P. 22.) all religious Order 
and Piſtinction is to be confounded, Clergy 
exterminated, and all Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline 
and Government to be no more. Let but 
the Body of the Chriſtian Revelation under- 
go this Operation of grand Circumciſion, of 
having its Head lopt off, its Bones broken, 
and being torn all to pieces; ; and our Reli- 
gion of Nature Men will undertake, that the 
Remainder ſhall be a beautiful Trunk of 
eternal and immutable Morality. 

Theſe, I think, are the Conditions upon 
which, ir we will admit their Religion to be 
divine Revelation, they will take us in 
amongſt them, and own ours to be ſo. 

"TOP Gentlemen's Fundamentals are, 

„That there is a Religion of Nature. 
445 That there is ſuch a Light as the 
Light of Nature. 
3dly, That every Man's Reaſon, by the 
Help of this Light, can perfectly diſcoyer 
to him this Religion. 

And what they contend for, is to reduce 
our Chriſtian Religion and Reyclation to this 
their Religion of Nature. 

Now, that we may not ſacrifice an Ox to 
a Fly, and be drawn in to give up our 
Chriſtianity to a Bubble Name, when there 
is den no ſuch Thing, — ought, before 


they 
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they can expect any Conceſſions from us, to 


make it clear to us, beyond all doubt, not 


what they mean by this Religion of Nature, 


but that there really is ſuch a Religion as 


they mean; for this on their Side they only 

ſuppoſe, without Proof, and we, on ours, 
are ſo good as to let it paſs; and the general 
Overſight of our great Men has given ſuch 
Authority to the Conceſſion, and made it ſo 
much the high Mode of ſpeaking and think- 
ing, that a Man muſt incur the Cenſure of 
Singularity, Affectation, and Imprudence, 
probably even from thoſe who are Advocates 
to the Chriſtian Cauſe, as catrying Things 
too far, for denying a Truth ſo unſuſpected, 
as that of be Religion of Nature; which 
howeyer ſhall not diſcourage me from pro- 
teſting againſt it, as a falſe and groundleſs 
| Notion, and inconſiſtent with Chriſtian Re- 
velation, and the juſt Notion of the Nature 
of all Religion: For by Virtue of this Con- 
ceſſion we ſet out upon unequal Terms, and 
under great Diſadvantage ; we allow our In- 
fidels firm Footing to ſtand upon, and they 
allow us none; we grant them their Founda- 
tion, and they deny abſolutely, or diſpute 
Revelation that js ours, and indeed we leave 


ourſelyes none, unleſs we will build in com- 


mon with them upon theirs; and thus by 


giving them a Foundation, we are put to it 


to diſtinguiſh their No Religion from ours. 
Poſitive Revelation is the Foundation of all 
1 Religion, 


_— 
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184 
Religion, both before the Fall of Adam, and 
ſince ; and it is a falſe and idle Notion that 
has obtained, thar Revelation is only a Sup- 
plement to repair the Decays of natural Re- 
ligion, and the Goſpel only deſigned to re- 
ſore the Religion of Nature to its primitive 
and original Purity; which the Seripture 
gives us no Grounds for; refers us to nò Re- 
Iigion older than itſelf, but to itſelf; or what 
= aroſe from itſelf ; nor points out to us any 
Law or Rule of Li ife, under ſuch Charafers, 
either of eternal, or immutable, or indepen- 
dent on divine Deterrhination, as our Infidel 
Doctors talk of: Chriſt neither explains or 
refers us to any Law, but that of Moſes, nor 
in any Senſe appears to have come into the 
World to fulfil any other Law but that; nor 
does Revelation ever refer us to Reaſon, or 0 
the Nature of Things, to learn our Duty in 
Religion; but each ſucceeding Revelation 
ſends us back to former ones, explaining, 
adding to, or taking from them, as God, by 
the Manifeſtations of his divine Will, has, 
from time to time, thought fit to exerciſe 
human Action in Obedience to it. When 
the Queſtion was put to Chriſt, Good 11 
= wht ſhall I do to inherit eternal Life ? the 
"3M Querifſt was not bid to conſult his Reaſon, or 
„be Nature and Fitneſs of Things, but what 
is written in the Law: How readeſt thou ? 
Teaching us, that all Rule of Acceptance 
with God, is to be looked for in the Reve- 
ä lations 
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ations of his Will; and, to teach us this 
Leſſon, God has accordingly made what he 
pleaſed, from the Beginning, to be our 
Duty to him, without all Regard had to 
natural Fitneſs of Actions, or their Impor- 


tance to natural or civil Life; having taught 


us over and over again, that Religion is not 
what we think fit, but whatever he pleaſes 
to make to be ſo; ſuiting and limiting his 
Commands to the particular Circumſtances 
of Perſons, Places, and Times: What we 


call the moral Law, had had no more Reli- 


gion in it, had not God, by poſitive Revela- 
tion made it to have it, than the moſt trifling 


Rite of the Ceremonial. He made that to 4 


be Duty toward him, and a Piece of his 
Worſhip, which, without that poſitive Pro- 
mulgation, had 'been & only to ourſelves | 
and our Neighbour ; and, to ſecure the in- 
tereſts of natural and ſocial Life the better, | 
added religious Character to thoſe Actions, 
that he had inſtituted to be naturally of ñ; 


greateſt Moment to it; and for that Reaſon, 


having brought Religion to that Perfection 
in its due Time by the Goſpel, in which it 
was to ſtand without farther Alteration in 
this World, he reconfirmed the former In- 
corporation of theſe into Religion made by | 
the Law, and explained them to us in their 
utmoſt Height, to be ſtanding Parts of practi- 4 


cal Religion to the World's End; and, to 
{weeten his W to us, diſcharged it of | 
| a 
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an thoſe Actions, that we naturally have the 
loweſt Opinion of, from their little Concern 
to natural and ſocial Life ; leaving only two 
of that Kind to remain, to make us ſtill re- 
member, that, tho disburthened of Rites 
and Ceremonies, Religion does not ariſe 
from the natural Importance of Actions to 
Life; and as proper to convince us, that his 
Inſtitution gives a greater Weight and Ne- 
ceſſity to Actions, than all natural Fitneſſes; J 
and that greater and nobler Ends are pro- 
duced by Actions that have no natural Con- 
nexion with them, as Means, than all the 
Reaſon and natural Fitneſſes of Things can 
pretend to. And thus it becomes the Lord 
of Heaven and Earth to act, if he pleaſes 


Ward Means, to make what he pleaſes to be 
their Conduits. 
If there is any ſuch Thing as the Religion 
YZ of Nature, it is diſcovered, they tell us, by 
Renten thro' the Light of Nature, 


The Light of Nature. 


(Gd let us therefore now conſider, 1 72 
what this Light of Nature is, and whether 
there is any ſuch Light in Religion : : 


3 cover this Religion, by „eee 
3 There is hardly a more doubtful Word, 
or that is uſed in more Senſes, than the 


to convey Favours to us by the Uſe of out- 


And, 2dly, what Reaſon is, that is to diſ- 


1 Word | 


[ 34 1 


Word Nature is; in which of all theſe Sen ſes 


of the Creation under God. And this vain 
Idol, thus raiſed by Act of the Mind, they 
even deify and equal to God himſelf, as his 
Collegue in the Adminiſtration of the Uni- 
verſe; and the Heathens actually worſhipped 
it (Hil. in P/al. 1.) and the Stoicks called“ 
God by that Name (Clem. Alex.) and ſup- 
poſed it a ffery Spirit (Laert. Zeno, Tully, 
La#ant. lib. 2. De nat. Deor.) Zeno — 
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natubalim: em divinam e cenſet; -eamiqus 


vim obtinere rea imperantem, Probibentem- 
gue contruria. - The Law ef Nature is Di- 


Right, and: forbid their Contrarie. 
Here the Reaſon and Nature of Things are 
firſt deified; and hende the blaſphemous 
Aſcriptions of divine Attributes at prope 
giyen to them. l 
And hence; when Effeds run ftill in the 
fame Channet from their Cauſe and Principle, 
it is called the Law of Nature, and we re- 
preſent this imaginary Abſtract to ourſelves, 
as acting the Part of ſome real and fational, 
nay, and fapteme. Legiſlator and Inſtitutor 
of 'Things And Mankind have ſo long 
complied: with, and uſed themſelves to this 
Way of: ſpeaking and thinking of Nature, 
and indulged their Conceits of its being ſome 
ſabſtantial Reality, ſo long, and are ſo fond 
of this — Idol of their own make- 
ing, that they cannot break themſel ves of 
fancying this artful Foolery of their Imagi- 
nations to be ſome. mighty Being, and real 
Exiſtent; and as it is the Subject of that 
Light, by which we are to ſee our Way, 
and our Reaſon is to guide us i in Religion, 
ve muſt mean it to be ſurely human Nature, 
or our own Nature; and this muſt be the 
Soul, that is the Form of Man, and the 
principle of his Actions and Operations; 
and more particularly the Underſtanding, as 
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[ 86 ] | 
it either means the F aculty, ſo called, or 
the Exerciſe of it. 

And now having ſettled the Senſe of < one 
Word, let us come to the other, and ſee 
what we can n of T and what it is. 
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Lhe 3 is a | Metaphor _ mth muſt f igni- 
BY ſomething that is like, and as it were 
ight, that bears Analogy to proper Light, 
by its performing the like Offices to the Soul, 
that proper; Light does to the Eye; fo it 
muſt be ſomething mediatory between the 4 
Soul and; religious Objects, as ſenſible Light 2 
is between the Soul and viſible Bodies: But 
where we ſhall find ſuch a mediatory Thing 2 
interpoſed between the Soul and religious 
Objects, that may anſwer this Character, by 
doing this Office, I am at a Loſs, and they E 
ought to tell us, that we may know what 
it is, and ſo be able to judge of the Juſtice 
of its Similitude to Light: They ought to 
ſet ſomething before us, and let us have 
ſomething in View by that N ame, to found 
diſtinct Conception upon, that is either a 
Subſtance itſelf, or a Quality or Property 
inhering in ſome Subject that really exiſts; 
otherwiſe they put upon us an empty and 
vain Name, and confuſed Notion of nothing; 
0 Jens it to N ure, is multiplying Words 
: | dit haut 
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without Knowledge, and darkening Counſel 
with vain Sounds. 5 5 98 

The Scripture makes great Uſe of the 
Term Light, but points out to us ſtill the 
particular Object ſo called, and Principle 
that communicates it to us; ſo that we can 
clearly judge of the Jum of the Name, 
and have a fair Idea of it, whether intended 


$ in a ſimple or metaphorical Senſe ; thus God 
is called Lighz, Chriſt is called Light, the 


Goſpel and Chriſtian Religion is called Zight : 
But here we are treated like Men; we know 
the Objects ſo called, and perceive whether, 
and why, they deſerve the Name. And as 
our Adverſaries are very apt to clamour, if 
they meet with any 'Terms in Chriftianity 
that are not diſtinctly conceiveable and intel- 
ligible, as they pretend; ſo they ſhould 


have avoided this in themſelves, by explain- 


ing and clearing up to us- this fundamental 


one of their own, upon the Knowledge of 
"2 which their Religion of Nature depends; 


and let us into the Secret of their Religion, 
by proving that there 1s ſach Light, as this 
Light of Nature, and what it is; Whether 
it is Light that is caſt in upon the Soul, or 
Light that the Soul throws out from itſelf 
within, or intermediate Light, in which 


Objects are placed; for it ſeems very agree- 
able to the Reaſon and Nature of Things, 
that, ſince our Diſcovery of the Religion of 
Nature, depends wholly upon this Light, 

they 


L 88 ] 
they ſhould give us the Satisfaction of know= 
ing 7 it is that we are to truſt to: Is it 
the Soul itſelf that they mean hy Light, as 
the Spirit of Man is called the Candle of the 
Lord, whoſe very Subſtance. is illuminative 


and illuſtrative! ? But thus their two Terms, : 
Liehr and Nature, would fall into one, and 1 
the Soul's diſcerning the Religion of Nature : 


would be all Tautology ; that the Soul, by 


__ 


the Soul of the Soul, diſcovers the Religion 2 


of the Soul; or by the Light of Nature, 
that is, of the Soul, do they mean ſome 
eſſential Virtue in the Soul, ſome Power and 
F aculty that it is endowed withal, by which 2 
it — religious Objects? Now the Soul 
has no other Faculties but Will and Under- i 


religious Duty, untaught and unacquired. 


It is very ſtrange that fo. remarkable an 1 
Object as he Light of Nature, that fo emi- 
nent an Office blots to, as lighting Reaſon ll 
along as Guide to conduct Men in Religion, i 

ſhould not have been more early and univer- i 
a ally talked of, and known in the World ; 
that 9 


Fanding, and it muſt therefore be the Under- 
ſtanding, and the Light of Nature muſt be 
the Underſtanding of the Soul; and then te 
Terms Nature, as well as * Light, are 
Terms made uſe of, by needleſs Affectation, 
only to blind and obſcure a plain Propoſition, 
in which there is no Occaſion for the hard | 
Words Lights or ' Natures, viz. that every 
Man of himſelf may eaſily underſtand - all 
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that ſo important a Thing ſhonld be without 
ſo much as a proper Name, till ae, whom 
I find quoted as the Author of it, bu upon 
it, and was the firſt that gave the Name 
> moral to Virtue or Philoſophy alſo. 
, To me it ſeems much ſuch a Kind of a 
Light as our 9uakers Light within, or the 
Light that informed Mahomet by Traduction 
from Adam. $5 

But be the Light of Nature whence it 
will, or what it will in itſelf, in other Re- 
ſpects, as it ”_ a manifeſting Cauſe in 
Religion (Ep. v. 13.) Whatſoever doth make 
= manifeft, is Bei; thro' which Men are 
aqualified to diſcover, that there is one God, 
the true God, the Form and Manner of accep- 
tably worſhipping him ; or that we have in 
ourſelves any, or ſufficient Light, to guide 
ourſelves in Religion, it is inconfiſtent with 
our Chriſtianity to allow, becauſe the Seri p- 
tures are full and expreſs againſt it; for 
which Reaſon I wonder that the Advocates 
of Revelation let ſuch a Piece of heatheniſh 
Imagination paſs current as 1t does ; for the 
Scripture appropriates all Light in Religion, 
in this Senſe, to divine Revelation only, with- 
out allowing any Light of Nature at all, for 
3 Reaſon to make Diſcoyeries by. 
aſon 1 Cor. ii. 14. — © The natural Man, 


ion, “ or Man by the Light of Nature, receiveth 
ver-“ not the Things of the Spirit of God, for 
id; “ they are Fooliſhneſs unto him; neicher 


N . « can 
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can he know them, becauſe they are ſpi- 


&« ritually diſcerned.” 
The Sum and Subſtance of the Doctrine 
of this whole Chapter, and its Deſign from 


End to End, is to aſſure us fully and clearly 


of the N eceſſity of divine Revelation, and 
of the utter and abſolute Incapacity and In- 


ability of a natural Man, or a Man unaſſiſted 


by Revelation, by the Strength of Reaſon 
and Philoſophy, by any Light of Nature, or 
by any Power or Faculties of it, to make 
any Diſcoveries in Religion, which is all 
Folly to him, if he truſt to himſelf, and go 
that Way to work; and this we find till 
has been, and ſtill is, the Truth of the Caſe 
in our preſent Infidels; nor can any Violences 


tolerably reconcile this Chapter to the Suffi- 'I 


ciency of Reaſon to conduct us in Religion, 
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or to admit of any Light of Nature, to dif. [ 


cover (Tz 76 bes) Religion by it. 


And accordingly to call Chriſt and the , 
Goſpel Diſpenſation Light, and the State of | | 
Nature, and the Condition that Mankind 


were in without it, in Contradiſtinction to it, 


Darkneſs, is · the conſtant and ſtanding Tan- 3 
guage of the Scripture, to repreſent Man- 


Matt. W Ze are the Light of a 
World. . 


« Life was the * of Men, and the een 
" ee 


John i. 4, 5.) „In him was Life, and the 1 


kind's Condition undes and without Reve- 1 
lation, by. I 


cc 


3 


Vor. 8 
neſs of at Light: that was the true Light, 


Chap. iii. 1 
tion that Eight is come into the World, 


Chap. viii. 12.) 


E 7 
ſhineth in Darkneſs, and the Darkneſs 
a e F it 19 | 
9.) — © John came to bear wit⸗ 


that lighteth every Man that cometh into 


the World. 
e os T his is the Condemna- 


and Men loved Darkneſs rather than Light, 
becauſe their Deeds were evil. 

Chap. xii. 46.) © I am come a Light into the 
World, that whoſoever belieyeth on me 
ſhould not abide in Darkneſs. 

« I am the Light of the 
World ; he that followeth me, ſhall not 
walk 1 Be Darknels. 


| Luke i. 79.) © The Day Spring from on 


high _ viſited us, to give Light to them 


that ſit in Darkneſs, and in the Shadow 


of Dahl. 
i A Light to lighten the 


Gentiles, — 

J.. ix. 2.) — 4 T he People that walked 
in Darkneſs, ſaw a great Light. 

Ads xxvi. 18.) „St. Paul was ſent to the 
Gentiles, to turn them from Darkneſs to 


Light. | 
2 Cor. iv. 4, 6.) — © Leſt the Light of 


the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt, who. is the 


Image of God, ſhould ſhine unto them. 


« God who commanded the Light to ſhine 
out of Darkneſs, hath ſhined in our 
N 2 Hearts, 
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Hearts, to give the Light of the Know- 
ledge of the Glory of God, in the Face 
of Jeſus _ = 
Y -: Eph. v. 8. © Ye were ſometimes Darkneſs, 
«© but now are ye Light in the Lord. f 
1 Thefſ. ve 5. © Ye are all the Children of 


N 


c 
c 
. 
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« Light, and the Children of the Day; 


* 


* 


we are not of the Night, nor of Darkneſs. 
1 Pet. ii. 9.) —— Who hath called you 
out of Darkneſs into marvellous Light. 

1 John ii. 8.) © The Darknels is Pai, and 
the true Light now ſhineth, &c.“ 
Againſt all this fo plain Evidence againſt 
the Light of Nature in Religion, and the 
Religion of Nature diſcoverable by that 
Light, it is by no Means a tolerable Balance, 
to produce that ſingle doubtful Text of St. = 
i 

. When the Gentiles, which have not 

% the Law, do by Nature the Things con- 
ce tained in the Law; theſe having not the 
& Law, are a Law unto themſelves, which 

« ſhew the Work of the Law written in 

ce their Hearts, their Conſcience alſo bearing 

“ Witneſs, and their Thoughts the mean 

« while acculing, or elſe excuſing one an- 

« other.” | 

Concerning this Paſſage of St. Paul, which | 

is ſo much inſiſted on as an Acknowledg- : 

ment of the Religion of Nature, and 1h: 

Light of Nature in Religion, by Revelation | 

itſelf, and from the Authority of which it 15, 
that il 
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that the Notion and Language, the Religion 
of Nature, and the Light of Nature, are ac- 
quieſced in as they are; let me obſerve; 
1. That whatever all this means, muſt be 
underſtood conſiſtently with the before quo- 
ted Repreſentations, and many other to the 
ſame Purpoſe, of Mankind's Condition with- 
out Revelation.” 
2. That it muſt be underſtood alſo con- 
ſiſtently with what he ſo much inculcates, 
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chat what/cever is not of Faith is Sin; being 

= fed by Faith, and having Peace with God 
t % it. On which Foundation whatever 
e Actions do not ſtand, let them be Acts of di- 
t vine Worſhip, and religious in the propereſt 


and ſtricteſt Senſe, or moral Virtues and good 
Works of the moſt accompliſhed Kind, if 
they proceed not from a Principle of Con- 
formity to the divine Will revealed, nor are 
performed as Acts of Duty to God, as their 
firſt Motive; if they are grounded on natu- 
ral Fitneſſes, or Congruity to the Reaſon and 
Nature of Things, or Mens own Reaſon, 


ng they may be called Good from other Reſpeds 
an to human Life, but have no Title to the 
in Name in a religious one. 


3. That if the Jews could pretend to 
no Righteouſneſs or Juſtification from the 
Works of the Law, which were the /ively 
Oracles of God, much leſs can we ſuppoſe, 
that the Apoſtle throws out any Hopes of 
attaining any Degree of ſuch Righteouſneſs 
and 
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and Juſtification by thoſe ſame Works, done 
by Men with leſs Aſſurance of Faith, and 
Clearneſs of Knowledge, that they were 
agreeable to God's Will. 

4. That if the Apoſtle had deſigned to 
inform us, and aſſure it to us as Truth, that 
there is ſuch a Religion, as the Religion of 
Nature, or Religion founded on no divine 
Revelation ; and ſuch a Light as the Light 
of Nature, 'by the Help of which, every 
Man might make himſelf, by the Uſe of his || | 
Reaſon, acceptable to God ; that he would 
have delivered us this ſo i important Truth in 
clearer Terms; and if he had ſo delivered 
it, he might have been told upon it, that 
then, as well himſelf, as the other Apoſtles, 
had took a great. deal of Pains to little Pur- 
poſe; and that then, as himſelf ſays on an- 
other Account, our Faith had been vain, and 
his Preaching alſo vain. 

That if he intended to let us know 
that there is ſuch a Religion as the Religion 
of Nature, and ſuch a Light as the Light of 
Nature, by which their Reaſon can conduct 

Men in that Religion, that he yet repreſents 
it not to us as a religious State eligible, or 
deſirable for Men to be in, and which they 
have any Reaſon to contend for, as for the 
- Faith once delivered to the Saints, but as the 

worſt and moſt deplorable Eſtate that Men 


can be in: And if the Being of any ſuch i 
| Region as that of en or ſuch a Light = 
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as that of Nature in that Religion, can bs 
inferred from the Apoſtle's Words; yet they 
are ſuch as ſhew it far from his Deſign to 
encourage Men to be of that Religion, and 
to glory in it, and ſuch as place it even out 
of Su ppoſition; ; that there ſhould riſe up 
Men ſo mad, as to take Occaſion, from his 
Repreſentation of this religious State, to con- 
front Chriſtianity and divine Revelation with 
it, as a more excellent Way ſhown by him 
of Knowledge and Practice, and aſſuring 
divine Acceptance to Men's religious een 
on the beſt and eaſieſt Terms. 
St. Paul's firſt and chief Deſign, in this | 
Epiſtle, is to eſtabliſn Faith as the Root and 
Foundation of true Religion, without which 
all Attempts to pleaſe God were vain; yet 
it was not to be a ſolitary Faith, but a Faith 
that is the Root of Action, and Obedience 
co the Commands of God; without which, 
= conſequent upon it, to preſs its N eceſſity, 
he inſinuates it as likely that the Actions of 
an honeſt and well-intending Heathen, to 
= diſcharge the Conſequences of Faith with- 
out the Foundation, may fare no worſe: — 
the laſt Judgment, chan the believing Few 
or Chriſtians inſiſting on that Foundati ves 
only without. its: Conſequences, may do; and 
this is what he tells us in this Paſſage, when 
= ver the Gentiles (ſays he, even Men, that is 
in as bad and miſerable a Condition as Men 
can be in) which have not the Law, (who, 
poor 


— TY 

poor blind Wretches, have no poſitive Know- 
ledge of God's Will reyealed to them, but 
are left to grope out their Way to pleaſe 
him as well as Men in the Dark can; when 
even theſe Men, that want the fundamental 
Term of divine Acceptance, believing only 
by Tradition, by the univerſal Conſent of 
Mankind, ſupported by RefleQion ' on his 
Works, that there is a God ; in purſuance of 
that their Belief, ſincerely endeavour to diſ- 
charge ſeveral of thoſe Duties and Offices of 
Life, which their own Reaſon and Experi- 
ence, the Determinations of Philoſophers, 
and the civil Sanctions of Legiſlators, recom- 
mend to them, and which, unknown to 
them, God has enjoined, and by his Deter- F* 
mination made moſt convenient for Life; and F* 
thus do by Nature (or without divine Reve- 
lation) the Things contained in the Law ; theſe | 
having not the Law, having no certain writ- | 
ten authoritative Rule to go by, yet as often, | 
as by well meant hap-hazard, not by Suffici- | 
ency of Conduct, they hit upon the right, 
and purſue it accordingly ; they thus are a4 
kind of Law to themſelves, every Man, but 

F not to another; every Man's own Determina- 

> | tions ſupply, in ſome meaſure, the Place of 
3-7 a Law to him, who is to himſelf both ſubje&t 

and Legiſlator ; and thus, ſo far as they 
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| . rightly and happily judge, and conſtitute to 
1 | themſelves a Rule, they ſhow the Work of I 
b 4 - the Law written by themſelyesin their Hearts, 
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their own Reaſon, and Reſolutions eſtabliſhed 


and revealed Will of God, for their Con- 
ſciences to exerciſe their Office by; their 
_ Conſcience alſo bearing Witneſs, but after ſuch 
a manner, that, as its Rule was a Law and 


grounded upon it, wanted proper Aſſurance, 
were. looſe and fluctuating, and their Thoughts 
or Reaſonings, attended with Alternations, the 
mean while accuſing, or elſe excuſing one an- 
other ; what a Man at one time thought 
right, at another he thought. was wrong; 
and what one condemned, others maintained, 
(merrtv e.) $1 | 
The Paſlage ſeems a Commentary on what 
our Saviour ſays, Luke xii. 47. © That Ser- 
« yant that knew his Lord's Will, and pre- 
« pared not himſelf, neither did according 
ce to his Will, ſhall be beaten with many 
“ Stripes; but he that knew it not, and did 
„commit Things . worthy of Stripes, ſhall 
« be beaten with few Stripes: That a ſin- 
cere good Will and Endeayour to diſcharge 
the Duties and Offices of Life, agreeably to 
the Law and Will of God, ſhall, in Men in 
an unenlightened State, be mercifully con- 
lidered, by a Mitigation of their Guilt and 
Puniſhment, and what farther may be hoped 
for from an Infinity of Mercy; whilſt Faith 
and Knowledge aggravate the Guilt and 
= | „ . DdDuniſh- 


1 


by their Actions; and theſe Dictations of 


upon them, ſerve them inſtead of the Law 


no Law, ſo the Atteſtations of Conſcience, 
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Paniſhment of tranſgreſſing God's commands 
to thoſe who NE them, wen ons to 
them, 


4. W into tze „Nee and Uſe 7 
Human Reaſon. 1 


T he extrayagantly high Characters that 
Reaſon i is at preſent adorned withal, by thoſe 
who ſet it up as our ſufficient Guide in Re- 
ligion, in Oppoſition to' divine Revelation; 
its wondrous Excellencies and Atchievements 
that they tell us of; carrying its Claims be- 
yond all natural Bounds, ſo as to turn it 
once more into an Idol, making a God of it, 
as ſome of the Heathen Philoſophers have 
done before; for Zeno, ſays Tully, (De nat. 
Deor.) rationem quamdam per omnem naturam |» 
rerum pertinentem vi divina adfettam eſſe pu- 
tat Thinks there is a kind of Reaſon, that | 
runs thro' the Nature of all T, hing,, endued | 
with divine Virtue. 3 

And Chry/ippus, naturalem vim divina ra- 
| Hione preditam. -= et vim divinam in ratione 
eſſe poſitam - That the Power of Nature i | 
endued with divine Reaſon, and that there is 
divine Virtue in Reaſon : Setting it up in open 
Rebellion againſt God, like another Lucifer, 
and a profeſſed Antichriſt, making it oppoſe 
and exalt itſelf above all that is called God; 1 
ſo that as God it ſets as it were in the 7 empll 9 
5 oo, ſhowing it/e 8 that it is God, pre- 
rending | 4 


25 
= 
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tending to give Laws to God, to rule and 
controul his Actions as its Subject, to be 
Arbiter to diſpenſe him out his moral Attri- 
butes, to dethrone and depoſe him, and 
making his very Being depend on its Cour- 
teſy, treading under its Feet, with Blaſphe- 
mies and Irriſions, his holy and eternal Will > 
trampling down Senſe, and threatening : to . 
ſwallow up all divine Revelation; making 
it the Ground of Infidelity, Apoſtacy, Atheiſm 
the Inſtrument of Irreligion and all Impiety; 
ought not indeed to tempt us raſhly to ſay 
with him, in Tully (De nat. Deor.) ut ſatius 
faerit, &c. T hat it would have been better, 
if God had given no ſuch Thing as Rea- 
« fon to Mankind, than to have given it to 
<« be the Cauſe of fuch pernicious Effects: 
Or, baud ſcio an melius Juerit, Sc. I 
: « do not know whether it would not have 
been better for Mankind, to have been 
ed | “ without that Activity, that Penetration, 
that Subtilty of Thought, which we call 
« Reaſon, ſince ĩt 1s deſtructive to ſo many, 


* 
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jone “ advantageous to ſo few, than to have it 
ei in that bountiful Meaſure, and high Degree.” 
re 1s But theſe fatal Abuſes of it make it high 
pen time, in order to reduce it to its just Bounds, 
ifer, to enquire into the Nature, Pedigree, and. 
poſe Office of this grand Uſurper, that challenges, 


1od; | 1 as its Prerogative, the ſupreme Conduct of 
mple 4 God and Men. And 1 will 'theretors, 
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 xff, Endeavour to trace it thro" its Pro- 
vinces, and ſet in a true Light all that om 
as done under its Name. 

And, 2dly, conſider how far the Defini- 
tions of i it, by its Advocates, juſtly entitle it 
to thoſe high Aſcri ptions which they beſtow 
upon it, and to that Sufficiency of Conduct 
in Religion which they contend for. 

All our Perceptions of Things are wrought 
by the immediate real Preſence to, or Con- 
tat of, the Thing perceived to the per- 
cipient Subſtance; all our Knowledge is the 
ſame ſenſible perception, and of ſenſible Ob- 
jects only; the Varieties of whoſe Touch or 
Preſſure upon that ſo tender and delicate 
Subject, the Soul, are what produce, toge- 
ther with the ſimple Pereeption of the Ob- 

jects themſelves, that of their Differences; 
which Differences are the conſcious Senſa- 
tions of their various Touch, and the various 
Paſſions attending them, which they affect 
the Soul and human Syſtem withal. 

The Difference between rational and ſen- 
ible Knowledge or Perception, does not lie 
in the Form of the Perception, which is the 
ſame to both, ariſing from the very ſame 
natural Condition of the Objects immediate 
real Preſence, nor from the different Nature 
and Quality of their Object's, which are the 
fame fundamentally to both, which is Mo- 

jon, Matter, and its Differdnces,.. or the dif- 
ferent Relations of its Forms to Life ; = 
3 t e 
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the Difference between rational and ſenſible 
Perception or Knowledge, lies, chiefly and 
only, i in the Mode and State of the Propoſi- 
tion of the ſame Objects to the Soul, and the 
Quality of that real Preſence that produces 
the Notice and Perception of them: If the 
immediate real Preſence of Objects to the 
Soul is natural and proper, ſo that they and 
their attendant Differences are ſimply and 
directly perceived, we call the 1 
ſenſible. 1 
If that Condition of be real pre- 
1 fails, and we are forced to have re- 
courſe to Indirection and Artifice, and make 
it out by Supplement and Expedient, then 
it paſſes into Reaſon with us, and is looked 
upon as Knowledge of a more excellent 
Kind, both as to its Form and its Objects: 
As the Circumſtances of our Being make us 
have almoſt perpetual Occaſion to correſpond 
with ſeveral Parts of Nature, which the Lit- 
tleneſs of our Subſtance, and the narrow 
Circumſcriptions of our Being, ' make it im- 
poſſible for themſelves to be really and im- 
mediately preſent to us; hence we are ne- 
eeſſitated to tranſact the Affairs of their re- 
lation to us, by Sets of Counterfeits and 
Proxies, inſtituted to ſtand in their Stead, and 
ſupply their Preſence. 

When we help ourſelves out by playing 
this After- game of Knowledge, and remedy 
wy Abſence of principal Objects, by the 
Uſe 


Uſe of theſe mediatory Tools and Inftru- 


ments, thro' which we perceive them at 
Second-hand, it conſtitutes rational Percep« 


tion, in Diſtinction to that of Senſe; the 


Method itſelf, cloathed with a ſubſtantive 
Name, is the Delphick Oracle and- celebrated 
Idol Reaſon ; the actual Exerciſc of it is 


reaſoning. 
There are four cabliſhed Gets and Sorta 


of theſe Counterfeits, by the Help of which 


the Soul works rational Perception, and with 
their Preſence ſupplies the Preſence of ab- 
ſent, and brings together ſcattered and wide- 
ly diftant Originals, and thro them (diſcovers, 


as well their different Relations to itſelf, as 


thoſe mutually between each other; which 
are; 1. Lines or Points. 2. Cyphers or nu- 
meral Figures. 3. Ideas. And 4. Words 


| or Names. 


Theſe, in e cnfigniGeatcs worths 


| te both as to Matter and Form, the loweſt 


of Indifferents, and little better than the 
Shadows of Realities, are the Soul's Miniſtry 
in the Exerciſe of Reaſon ; theſe are the 
Tools with which it works its great Ex- 
ploits; and if God uſed Reaſon as our Ra- 


tionaliſts would make him, theſe are the 


Furniture of the divine Mind, as well as the 


* 


various Inſufficiencies that require them. 
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These are the — Counters or 
mm Originals, petty Repreſentatives of 
Quantities ; by the Help of theſe, the Ma- 
thematician pretends, with artificial Preſence, 
to make up for that real and immediate Pre- 
ſence, that is the Condition naturally neceſ- 
to the Perception of Objects; fo as in 
their Quantities to perceive the Quantities of 
abſent Subjects, and adjuſt the Equalities 
and Incqualities of Bodies to each other, and 
their relative Proportions, without their being 
ſubject to its immediate Intuition; and ſet- 
tle the Magnitude and relative Dimenſions of 
thoſe Parts of Nature, that are themſel ves 
remote and inacceſſible to Senſe, and widely 
diſtant from each other, and too vaſt more- 
over, intractable, unweildly, and immove- 
able, either to be brought together to diſcern 


their Differences by Compreſence, which is 
the only Way of doing it, or, by being im- 


mediately preſent to the Soul, the natural 
and proper Way, and to determine the Dif- 
ferences between the Subjects of Quantity, 
under all Forms and Circumſtances of Con- 


ſtitution, Concourſe, Figure and Diſpoſition; 
and the doing this 'paſſes for a high Act of 


Reaſon, and an eminent Inſtance of its ſur- 
paſſing all the Powers of Senſation ; tho“ I 
cannot ſec any Occaſion that there is to in- 

troduce 


3 
. —_ * 26. 


ed to, and remembered, to determine their 


themſelves preſent Objects of ſenſible Percep- 


remote Objects are from immediate Intuition, 


continued Chain of Acts of ſenſible Perception, 


I 
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troduce any higher Faculty than the Exerciſe 
of our Senſes, and their Experiences, attend- 


Problems; the Operations of the ſubtleſt of 
which, and Demonſtrations, reſolve them- 
ſelyes into Acts of plain and downright Sen- 


ation, only diſguiſed ; and what they call 


Demonſtration, is to reduce Problems to the 
clear Evidence of Senſe; that reſolves and 
determines ; the Lines, Points, and other 
Counterfeits they employ to prove and diſcern 
the Quantities of abſent Subjects withal, are 


tions ; as Matter and Magnitude, and all the 
original Subjects of their Theorems, whoſe 
Knowledge they work with them, alſo are, 
ſo far as any Parts of which are the immedi- 
ate Subjects of immediate Intuition, is al- 
lowed to be ſenſible Perception, without any 
Rationality in it; but if we have recourſe to 


: ſham Work, 1 employ Counterfeits, to 


bring about the Diſcovery of the ſame Sub- 
jects, and the Differences of their Quantities, 
then it becomes rational Knowledge, and is 
preferred, in Dignity of Nature, even to 
that Intuition of the Originals, that it is only a 
Supplement to the want of; ſo that the more 


the more Counterfeits there are employed, 
the more difficult it is to work what is only a 


thro' intermediate Subjects, the Knowledge 
is 


T 


is is ſtil reckoned of ſo much the higher Note. 
The Buſineſs of all Geometrical Demonſtra- 
tion, I take to be, to bring the Subjects of 
two Quantities together, and to apply them 
to each other, to perceive thereby their 
Equalities or Inequalities, without which 
Application, and ſeeing them both at once, 
it cannot be done; by carry ing the Quantity 
of the one, thro? ſeveral 9 Subjects, 
to that of the other, ſo continually, without 
breaking View, or taking off the Eye, as to 
make them fall into one common Object, and 
be perceived by the ſame percepti ve Act; 
for we can upon no other Terms perceive 
the different Quantities of Objects, but by 
ſuch Application, and making them into a 
common Object, and ſo perceiving their Dif- 
ference, as we do a, Part of a Thing from 
the Whole; in which Caſe it is Senſe that 
pronounces Sentence, not Reaſon, 
A; ſays the Mathematician, is equal to B, 
B is equal to C, and C to D, therefore A is 
equal to D: By. the Uſe of which Word 
therefore'in their. Demonſtrations, they would 
have it thought, that the Operations of their 
Demonſtrations were wrought by a ſyllo- 
giftical Procedure, and that the Reſolutions 
of their Problems was a regular Conſequence 
| wrought from Premiſes by a Progreſs) of Per- 
ceptions, Step by Step, when really there is 
no ſuch. Matter; but all is but one ſimple 
4 in Perception, e ſame Quantity is 
P the 


r 


the fame Quantity, i in whatever Subjects lodg- 


ed, or thro' whatever Vehicles carried; like 
ſaying, that a black Vard is equal to a white 
Yard, and a white Yard to a green Yard, and 
a green Yard to a blue Yard ; : therefore a 
black Yard is equal to a blue Yard : All the 
ſuppoſed Rationality of feeling the Force of 
ſuch like Demonſtrations lying in remem- 
bering not to be ſo amuſed with the Variety 
of Vehicles, but that it is the ſame Quantity 
ſtill continued thro' ſeveral Subjects. 

But however my Subject has led me to con- 
tend, that there is no more in mathematical 
Demonſtrations, than what our Senſes, duly 
exerciſed with the Remembrance of their 


Experiences, are capable of diſcharging, with- 


out Recourſe to Reaſon, diſtinguiſhed from 
it as a Faculty or Principle, by Superiority 
of Nature and Excellence, yet 1 would by 
no Means rob that uſeful Knowledge of the 
Glory that is due to it, by adding ſo many 
Comforts and Conventencies to human Life, 
nor any illuſtrious Perſons. of the Glory of 
thoſe AY NG of it by their Dil- 
coveries. | 


E phers or Figures: 


Theſe are the Arichmeticians Counterfeits 
not but any thing elſe in Nature might be 2 
ſo; but theſe trifling Scrawls are now uni- 
verſally — as the moſt commodious 
Tools; ( 
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Tools; to be Maſter of which, is thought 
ſo eminent an Inſtance of the Excellence of 
Reaſon, that Reaſon is looked upon as a 
Sort of Arithmetick, which its Name, both * 
Greek and Latin, (vis. AY, ratio, both 
which ſignify an Account, or an Arithmetical 
Calculation) ſhew to be the Notion that thoſe 
cultivate Nations had of it. The Manage- 


was ſo highly thought of by the antient Phi- 
loſophers, that all Wiſdom and Philoſophy 
was reſolved into Arithmetick, which was 
called a divine Science or Art. ' Pythagoras 
thought the Soul itſelf to be Number; and 
Plato thought Man to be therefore a rational 
Creature, and to excel other Animals, becauſe . 
he underſtood Numbers: Our preſent philo- 
ſophical Doctrine concerning the Nature of 
Number, and its ratio formalis, or Form 
conſtitutive, I take to be very falſe and filly, 
the Subject in the Knowledge of which 
Reaſon 1o ſhines. 

Number, firſt, they tell us, is di erte 
Quantity. 

Ailoi for the Honour of his Predica« 
ments, that every thing ſhould ſeem to be 
comprehended under them, was reſolved to 
force Number into the Service under one or 
other of them; but it could not have a more 
unfortunate Settlement given it than under 
Quantity; he had better have added another 
Fredicament on purpoſe for it, and called 

e - 


ment of theſe or other Arithmetical Tools, 


ſul 3 
it Quotity or Totity, till he had a juſter No- 


tion of it, than have placed it under that 
which it has no relation to. 


And calling it diſcrete, was contradicting 
with one Word, what it is affirmed to be with 


t'other; one ſuppoſes Parts and Compoliion, 
the other denies it. 

And then dividing it again thus defined 

. into Number numbering, and Number num- 

bered, is ridiculous ;' for is diſcrete Quantity 

2 rational Agent, that it ſhould number ? 

, If it did, for that Reaſon it would not 

: Number itſelf, becauſe it did ſo; as, for 

the ſame Reaſon; Things numbered cannot 

be Number, becauſe they are numbered by it. 

Arithmetical Cyphers or Figures are not, 

| ___ ?tis plain, themſelves Numbers, originally 

and fundamentally ſuch ; they are neither 

Number numbering, but what ſome Num- 

berer numbers withal; nor Number num- 

bered, but what other Things are numbered 

withal ; they are but an inſignificant Set of 

vile Counters, both as to their Matter and 

Forms ; nor are ſo much as either natural or 

inftitutional Repreſentatives of any Origi- 

nal in Nature, nor are like any thing in Na- 

ture expreſſed or ſignified by them, but are 

arbitrary Marks only ; but what they are 

Marks of, or what they refer to, our Philo- : 

ſophy leaves us at a Loſs. 2 

N umber itſelf is not a real Entity, neither ; 

ts in Things without us 3 ; tor When we take 

> an 
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an Account of Objects with our Numbers, 
is it thoſe Objects that our numeral Names 
and Marks principally refer to, and which 
we keep our Account by or of, and diſtin- 
guiſh to ourſelyes by one, two, three, four, 
Sc.? But Number is the Action or Paſſion of 
the Soul, if Perception be ſo; and the Ori- 
ginals, that our numeral Names refer to, are 
not Objects, but our conſcious Acknowledg- 
ments of the Perception of Objects: Each 
perceptive Act, cloſed and finiſhed, conſti- 
tutes a Number; ; I begin to perceive, the 
Mark for my Remembrance to myſelf that 
I have done ſo, of this firſt AQ, is agreed 
to be the Name or Figure e; I perceive 
again, the Note of the Repetition of the 
perceptive Act, and of its Order, that it is 
next to the firſt, is the Name or Mark tuo; 
this Act is cloſed, and I perceive again, I 
mark it with the Name or Figure three; I 
ſhut up this Act, and perceive another time, 
I ſign it, for my Remembrance, with the 
Name or Figure four, &c. for Time and Per- 
ception are the ſame thing with us, and there- 
fore when our actual Perceptions end, Time 
alſo ends with us, and as we begin to per- 
Ceive again, Time alſo begins again, as by 
new Origin; which ſhews that Time is not 
an abſolute Object, but an Object of Rela- 
tion only to our Faculties; hence we uſe 
pronuſcuouſly Times for Acts of Perception, 


with 
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with numeral Marks, as ten times, a hundred 
times, Sc. a 

There is therefore no Number i in Things 
themſelves perceived, but by perceiving them 
we introduce it; and whilſt we put down 
| Marks, to make ourſelves remember the Ite- * 
rations and Order of our own Perceptions, 
we make them ſerve, at the ſame time, for 
the Meaſure of Plurality in the Things per- 
ceived, by applying it to them, if it is of 
Conſequence to us ſo to do,” LY 

Numeral Names and Figures perform the 7 
ſame Office, and anſwer the ſame End to us 
without, that our Ideas do within : They 
are both Inftruments of Memory ; as with- 
out thoſe we could know nothing backward 
that we had perceived ; ſo without theſe ar- 
tificial Marks, in a Caſe where we have na- 
turally no Ideas at all, we ſhould have no 
Notice of the Iterations and Repetitions of 
our Perceptions, or the Relations of Plura- 
lities to us; for our Acts of Perception and 
Conſciouſneſſes, are more intimate to us than 
our Ideas, and riſe behind and within them, ſo 
impreſs no Ideas of themſelves, and, without 
Marks to help us, leave no F ootſteps behind 
them, to Know, with Diſtinct ion, how many 
times we have perceived the ſame Object; 
which Acts of Perception, were they not 
kept aſunder by our numeral Marks, would 
all run into one, without Diſtinction of Times 
and Repetitions; and were a hundred Ob- 
560 9 
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jects preſented to us a hundred Times over, 
tho' their impreſſed Ideas would tell us that 
we had ſeen them before, yet how oſten, or 
whether once or more, they could not in- 
form us: As for Example; Let a Man either 
ſuſpend the Application of numeral Marks, 
or, applying them, not vary them, but ſay, 
one, one, ſtill, and he would neither be able 
to tell how often the Clock ſtruck, nor per- 
ceive the Difference between twelve and one, 
without numeral Marks to help him, becauſe 
there would be no Break or Clauſe between 
the Strokes, which his numeral Marks are 
the Re giftry of, but they would be all con- 
founded into one continued Perception, tho 
the Clock ſtruek an hundred; for it is mark- 
ing bis leaving off perceiving, and beginning 

again, that makes the Strokes numerous to 

| him, and, tho' the Clock ſtruck with Diſtine- | 
4 tion, he would not perceive fo. 
- One, they tell us, is no Number, and yet 
all numeral Figures and Names are but arti- 
ficial ones, ſo many falſe and counterfeit 
Unites, and cannot be repreſented or con- 
eeived, but as contain d under t Hat Form of 
. Individuality ; for as Individuals only exiſt 
in Nature, and not colleQiycly in the State 


in 

| 4 of wo's and threes, ſo neither can we per- 
not Wl ceive Pluralities or Multitude in a numeral 
,uld Way, but in the Form of natural or arti- 
mes ficial Unity. I cannot conceive; for Inftance, 
Ob- Na hundred Men Prey; ; for conceive them 


all 
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all together, a L make one hundred of 
them, and bring them into one Object, but 
conceive them in any Degree of Severalty, 
I ſtill make ones, and individual Numbers of 
them; for all Numbers, beyond one, are but 


ſtill greater and leſſer counterfeit and arti- 
ficial ones, of the ſame Sort, but of all Sizes, 


gradually exceeding each other, ſo as to hit 
all Pluralities, and reduce them to the Form 
of Unity, 1 perceive a Man, and call him 
one; 1 perceive. one other, and call him 
two, Sc. but is the ſecond Man any more 


. two than the firſt, by my ſaying. ſo, and by 


my perceiviug him at another time? 
Numbers are all ſimple Objects, incapable 
of Compoſition or Connexion with each 
other; one is not the Part of another, nor 
are there any ſuch Wholes and Halfs amongſt 


them, as we make and i imagine: One is not 


the Half of tuo, nor is rwo the Half of 
four; but they are each in themſelves abſo- 
lute and independant Objects, ſimple, and 
not Wholes, made up of each other as their 
Parts; as Numbers are artificial Marks, ſo 


their Relations, and the Ideas of. ſuch their 


Relation to each other, is not natural, but 
from Agreement and Inſtitution. To ſave 
ourſelves Trouble in talking or Writing, we 
may agree amongſt - ourſelves, that ſaying 
two ſhall be the ſame as one and one; and 
giving the Sign ſour, ſhall ſignify the ſame 
again as twice two; but there are no natural 

Unions 


En 
Unions follow theſe Agreements, nor any 
Ideas of ſuch Unions, either in the Things 
numbered, or in the Acts of Perception num 
bering, but an Union of Signs only; and as 
the Signs have no Foundation but Inſtitution 


have no Foundation but the Signs, and all 
the Idea a Man forms of tuo or four, is the 
Words or Figures ſo called. 

Numeral Names are like Genuss and Spe- 
cies, they ſignify, under one, Sets of Objects, 
that are never the more one for it, either in 
Nature or Idea; they are like ſo many Caſes 
ſtamped by Authority, in which all the 
Degrees of Multiplicity of Individuals are 
incloſed; like Sums of Money of all Degrees 
in Bags ſcaled up, or as if all Payments were 
contrived to be made in fingle Pieces of all 
the Degrees of Value. 

The-acquainting ge FL with the Names 
and Forms of theſe numeral Counterteits, 
and learning how many times ſaying one, 
each of them ſaves the Trouble of, more or 
leſs than another, playing odd and eyen 
with them, being ready at knowing how 
many little ones make the greater ones, or 
how many little ones the greater do make; 
taking ſome away, and telling what others 
are left, or putting more to others, and tell- 
ing what they are equal or unequal to, and 
Wy with ſome of them numbering others, is 


me 
aral looked upon as a diſtinguiſhed Inſtance of 
ions . Ratio 


and Compact, ſo our Ideas of their Relation 


„ 
Rationality; but unleſs the Compact and 
Contrivance about their Forms and Powers 
be took in to enhance the Wiſdom of Arith- 
metical Numbers, I do not ſee what there is 
in the Exerciſe of them, either as to Theory 
or Practice, that Senſe and Experience can- 
not do, without calling in Reaſon to aſſiſt. 
_ Beaſts that are not let into the Secret of 
our inſtituted Signs, and that have none of 
their own, that know nothing of Numbers, 
or tos and threes, or counterfeit Units, per- 
ceiving Objects in their, natural State of In- 
dividuality, as ſimple Monads ; without 
Reaſon, by Senſe and Experience, know the 
different Relations of one or more Objects to 
Life, and rightly meaſure the Advantages or 
Diſadvantages of Pluralities, and fight or 
fly, not according to_ the Force of Indivi- 
_ duals, but their Multitude ; a Dog that would 
fall upon others ſingle, ſneaks to a whole 
Pack, and they that ſingle would crouch to 
him, together fall upon him; and others lay 
up Stores of future Proviſion for themſelves 
made up of Individuals, as nicely propor- 
tioned, as thoſe that do it by Arithmetical 
Calculation of Scores and Dozens. | 
As Numbers are but Expedients to relieve 
the Inconveniencies of a narrow aud indi- 
ſtinct Comprehenſion, and bad Memory; 
therefore with an infinite and omnipreſent 
Mind, that ſees all Things at once, with a 
conſtant and unyaried Perception, there 1s 
ET. no 


As 
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no ſuch Object as Numbers; God ſees all 
Things in their proper State of individual 


Exiſtence, as we do one, the ſimpleſt Thing; 
for to him all T hings are as one Object. 


IDEAS. 


Our Ideas are as mock and propetly a Set 
of Counters, as thoſe that we number withal, 
and call by that Name; only theſe are a 
finer Set, provided by Nature, whoſe Cas 
age they are, inyiſibly lodged. within us, 
and of univerſal Relation; and however 
rational and immaterial Tools we may reckon 
them, yet they are as much Objects of 
Senſe, and ſenſibly perceived, as the Origi- 
nals without us, whoſe Ideas they are, are 
ſo ; the natural Condition of immediate Pre- 
ſence and Contact more clearly ſhowing it- 
ſelf in the Perception of theſe, than in that 
of the Originals by the Eye and Ear; the 
Originals we perceive by the Stretch of our 
Organs, home to them, at their remote End, 
without and beyond them; but their Ideas 
within and behind them, and in the very 
Article of their Union, without organical 


Mediation, more immediately preſent to the 


very naked Subſtance of the Soul; and tho 
Ideas excel other Counterfeits, in "that they 
are natural Repreſcntatives of the Originals, 
attended with all the minuteſt accidental Cir- 
cumſtance of their real Perception, whilſt the 
Q 2 t others 
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others are but arbitrary Subſtitutes, yet they 
are excelled by them, in that they are only 
Shadows and empty Forms, but the others 
real Things ; but the ſame End and Office 
is common to them all, which is to ſupply 
the Abſence of Originals to the Soul by arti- 
ficial Preſence : But we ſtrangely here miſ- 
Tate our Knowledge ; theſe Ideal Shadows 
within us, we fancy to be more excellent 
Objects than their Subſtances without us; 
we prefer theſe Copies to their Originals, 

theſe Images to their Prototypes, the Impreſ- 

ſions to the Seals, the artificial Preſence of 
Things to their. real, and accordingly we 
value the Knowledge of the Originals, 
wrought in us by theſe their Ideal Subſti- 
tutes, beyond that which is wrought in us 
by themſelves, tho” it is by the ſame Opera- 
tion; yet this paſſes by the humbler Name 
of Senſe, and of ſenſible Perception, as 
| Knowledge of a baſer Sort, whilſt the ſame, 
if tranſacted with their Counterfeits, is 
Thinking, and Reaſon, Reflexion, and Re- 
membrance, and other fine Names ; for we 
are ſo fond of multiplying Excellencies to 
ourſelves, that the ſame thing, put under 
ſeveral fine Names, paſſes with us for fo 
many diſtinct Prerogatives, Faculties, and 
Principles of Action; and the Notices of 
Objects, and their Relations to us, that we 
deſpiſe as groſs and animal, becauſe it is 
ſimple and real, becomes 1 ſpiritual - to us 
FE and 
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0 intellectual, if acted over again with its 
Experiences in Idea. | 
It is true indeed that our Ideas have this 
Advantage of their Originals, that the Soul 
has a greater Command over theſe its inbred 
Counterfeits, than over them, and can act 
and manage them with greater Eaſe and 
Diſpatch, and play them with greater Con- 
venience, in trying Experiments upon them, 
than it can the Originals; it carries them al- 
ways about with it, and has them always at 
Hand, ready at all Calls of the Will in- 
ſtantly to preſent themſelves, and either by 
Recontem plation to make farther Diſcoyeries 
of the Relations of Objects to Life, or to 
atteſt and confirm thoſe already made, ſo 
that by the Help of its Ideas, the Soul en- 
joys a kind of artificial Omnipreſency and 
Omnipotency ; ; they are our perpetual Mo- 
nitors and Inſtructors, that both tell us what 
ve want, and how-to come at it, and when 
we come at it, make us acknowledge it, and 
aſſure it to us to be the ſame, ſo that we 
could not live or move without them; our 
Perceptions of Originals the firſt time are a 
mere Rencounter to us; *tis by our Ideas, the 
next Time, that we know how to behave 
towards them. 
But til we muſt remember, that, however 
advantageous and neceſſary Ideas are to us, 
that ſtill they are but Counterfeits, Objects not 


18 equal to their Originals, a and that the Reaſon 
J "8 
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Originals artificially Es, in the Uſe 
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of them ariſes. from the Imperfetion and 


limited Nature of our Exiſtence; ; and that 


our Knowledge by them is but a ſecond 


Sight and Knowledge, inferior to that of the 


Originals, the primary and fundamental, to 


which, by Order of Nature and Dignity, it 


is not comparable, being but a Remedy and 
Expedient to ſupply it; and tho' it is by 


Ideas that we know Originals, yet it was the 


Originals that helped us to thoſe Ideas firſt ; 
compared to which they are miniſterial and 
ſervile Objects, and 'tis their Uſe and Office, 


and not their Nature, that gives them a Dig- 


nity, but not equal to thoſe more momen- 


tous Originals, whoſe Parts by. Deputation 


they act. 
2. And that they are not proper to Man- 


kind, but common to them with all Animals, 


who both have Ideas, and turn them to the 
ſame Uſe and Advantage that ye do; they 


remember as well as we; they diſtinguiſh 
natural Good and Evil by their paſt Expe- 


riences as well as we, and exerciſe upon it 
ſeveral of thoſe Forms of Action that we 


call moral Virtues, as well as we, and to 


that Perfection, that we are ſent pry them as 


Patterns to learn them from them. 


W OR D S 
Words are a Set of Counterfeits or ſham 


and 
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and Underſtanding of which, Men think 
that the Prerogative of their Reaſon, beyond 
that of Beaſts, very eminently appears. 

Let us therefore examine the Ground of 
this Preſumption, by conſidering, 


' If}, What theſe Counterfeits are in them 
ſelyes. 
A2aly, What üblen Originals chey are Cutts 
terfeits of, 
_ - zdly, What they are for. TS 
And, 4thly, the Nature oP Quality of 
that rational Knowledge and Wiſdom, "ak | 
is ſhown by the Exerciſe of them. 
1/, Let us conſider what theſe vert 
Counterfeits are in themſelves, thro' which 
the Prerogatiye of human Reaſon chiefly 
diſtinguiſhes itſelf from ſenſible Perception 
and ſorry Tools, God knows, they are, 
with which this ſo ſublime and divine Fa- 
culty of ours, Reaſon, does thoſe its mighty 
Feats,' that we ſwell ſo upon; Variety of 
awkard, ſenſeleſs, and uncouth Noiſes made, 
or as vile Scratches on ſome worthleſs Mate 
rials ; ſo that with regard to the Quality of 
its Set of Inſtruments that it works withal, 
and that will be found to be the chief Mat- 
ter alſo of its Knowledge, Reaſon more juſt- 
ly may be aſhamed of having ſuch a Pack 
of Trifles to work withal, than to boaſt. 
But, 2aly, What abſent Originals are they 
counterfeits of? for as they repreſent no- 
ching, nor are like any — in Nature, but 
a are 
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are Signs merely arbitrary, and fignify, by 


Compact and Inſtitution, without all Regard 
to — Similitude; ſo they do not them 


ſelves, like Ideas, diſcover the Originals 
that they ſtand for; and here therefore we 


lie under great Miſtakes; for Words are not 
Signs of Things, as generally ſuppoſed, in 
whoſe Stead they ſtand; neither immediately 


relate to natural Originals, but to their Ideas 
only in us, and ſo are Counterfeits to Coun- 
terfeits: For Example, the Words or Signs 


Aan, Horſe, Dog, do not ſignify thoſe Crea- 


tures that bear thoſe Names, any more than 


they reſemble them, nor point directly to 


them; but only raiſe the Ideas of thoſe 
Creatures i in us, and thoſe Ideas, by a ſecond 
Act of Reference, ſend us to them; for as 
Ideas ſtand to natural Originals, ſo Words 
again ſtand to Ideas. 

And this ſhows us, 3dly, what verbal 
Counterfeits are for ; they are neither real 
or original Objects, farther than as to their 
Materiality, and as they are common Objects 
of Sight or Hearing; neither are ſignifica- 
tively the Foundation, objective or ſub- 
jective, of any Knowledge; they neither 
ſignify any thing real, nor give us the Know- 
ledge of any thing real, nor impreſs the Ideas 
of any new or unknown Originals, or any 
Originals, but only ſerve to act and manage 
Ideas already impreſſed, and to diſpoſe thoſe 
of ſuch Originals. a as haye fallen under our 

12 Notice, 
3 
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Notice, in ſuch Manne. in others; Ab they 
ne inst . 
For Ideas in ver are incommunicaa |; 
ble Objects, confined to the inviſible Subject 
that they are impreſſed upon in us, and can- 
not in their proper State and Form be con 
veyed abroad, or go actually out of the 
Subſtance they are impreſſed upon, ſo as to 
become Objects of Notice to others; and 
being thus naturally incapable of Commu- 
nication, and yet Man being ({@ mom) 
a ſocial Creature, for the Preſervation of 
which ſocial Eſtate, the mutual Communicas 
tion of Ideas is neceſſary and eſſential, it 
was therefore abſolutely neceſſary to con- 
quer the natural Incommunicability of Ideas, 
by ſome Art and Expedient, and by ſomes 
thing that was communicable, to make an 
Equivalent to what was neceſſary to be com- 
municated, yet in itſelf both 1 incommunica- 
ble, and inacceffible. | | 

To this End, Words or Symbols were 
pitched upon; by which, tho* we cannot 
ſend our Ideas abroad, yet we do their Er- 
rand to all Intents and Purpoſes of Ule in 
Life, as if we actually did ſo. 5 

By one Man's raiſing his own Want in 
others, by the Help of theſe agreed-on 
counterſeits, all ſocial Correſpondence is 
carried on, and all Improvements in Eife are 
made; by the Help of theſe, Mankind are 
enabled to club their Ideas as into a common 
R | Stock, | 


. - r 


2 


took up upon Truſt; and 
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Stock, ſo that one Man's ColleQion of Hdeas 
may become eyery Man's, and whole Bodies. 
of Men, thro' future Generations, be made 
wiſer, by his throwing out theſe trifling 
Counterfeits of his own ; ſo many Experi- 


ences are neceſſary for the Diſcernment of 


Good and Evil, and the happy Conduct of 
Life, and we being born without any to ſet 
up upon, we gather them ſo flowly one by 
one, that no Man can live independently 
upon his own proper Stock of them, but 


| every Man lives upon other Mens Know- 


ledge, and acts upon others Experiencies, 
upon Belief 
founded on that Authority, that is now deſ- 
piſed as ſo unmanly; and a ſettled Tradition 
of Ideas is what we are all forced and 


thrown upon to ſubſiſt, not only ſocially, 


but in our perſonal Capacities ; from our 


Birth thro' our Infancy, we have no Share 


at all in the Conduct of our Lives; and from 
Childhood to Manhood, we act almoſt in- 
tirely upon Truſt, and but little of the little 


Share in the Gondu of our own Lives, is 


founded on our - own Experiences, or is 
Knowledge of our own: getting, but is what 
we hear, or are told, and the Ideas of others 
raiſed up in us by theſe Counterfeits, impli- 


citly received; and when we are fully Men, 


were we to diftinguiſh Good and Evil, 2 ruth 
and Falſhood, no faſter than we could do it 
of our own ſclyes, it would be late in Life, 

were 
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were the traditional Eftabliſhments of moral 
or natural Good and Evil ſet aſide, before we 
ſhould reaſon ourſelves into all the Diſcove- 
Ties of Good and Evil, fit and unfit, that 
are feceſſary for its Conduct; and thoſe ſo 
ſettled as Principles, as to ad readily and 
habitually upon them, without perpetual 
Conſultations. 

Without acting upon Faith and Authority, 
and other Mens Words, as Principles, a 
Man would not be a ſocial Creature; and 
however Men may deſpite divine Authority 
and Revelation for their Conduct in Religion, 
they muſt act upon human in natural and 
civil Life, or their Infidelity would make 
them, for all their Reaſon, as downright 
Ideots here, as they are Atheiſts there. 

Theſe verbal Counterfeits are the Subject 
Matter that Reaſon employs itſelf upon, and 
the Knowledge of the inſtituted Powers of 
theſe Signs, and the Ideas of what Originals 
they raiſe, and the expert Exerciſe of raiſing 
them with them, is what the rational Faculty, 
ſo called, chiefly diſplays thoſe its Virtues, 
that raiſe its Character above Senſe, withal; 
and yet at laſt no Man is capable of having 
more Knowledge, than is his own, than what 
his own Senſes inform him of, or what his 
Remembrance, which 1s but the Repetition 
of his ſenſible Perceptions, or percetving 
over again in Idea, what he had perceived 


before in the Originals, repreſents to him 3 
| R 2 | | all 


Tae 


all Improyements of Knowledge beyond 
this is not of our own Growth, but 
other People's; is raiſed on their Ideas, 
communicated to us by Words, raiſing cor- 
reſpondent ones in us, and ſtands upon this 
double Truſt, that they are propounded to 
us faithfully and skilfully on the Communi- 
cator's Part, and received as *Kilfully on 
QUTS, 

All Knowledge that is derived to us either 
from Books or Converſation, which is the 
main Part of every wiſe Man's Stock, and is 
- what diſtinguiſhes a Fool from a Philoſopher, 
is of this Kind, viz. is the Knowledge of 
abſent Originals, or of 'Things, whoſe pre- 
{ent Poſture and Circumſtances he himſelf 
has no immediate Notice of, and is knowing 
upon Truſt, and traced back to its Author; 
and his manner of coming by it is not only 
ſenſible Knowledge and Experience, but ſo 
to us at ſecond- hand thro! various Tradi- 
tions, and is the Perception of Originals 
not only in a degenerate State, as Ideas are, 
but thoſe Ideas raiſed again by enigmatical 
Propoſition of ſham Objects; yet this is ra- 
tional Knowledge deriyed to us by Words; 
it is but other Mens ſenſible Knowledge, 
whoſe Degeneracies paſs for Refinements 
with us, and make it thought ſo much better 
than our own, 

Logick, or the Art of Reaſoning, i is only 
teaching us how to trade with theſe Counter» 
feits, 
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ſeits, and to raiſe Ideas with them with the 

greateſt Certainty and Regularity, and with 
a Set of them, that the Philoſophical have 

contrived for that Purpoſe, to play faſt and 

looſe with them. 

Philoſophers have dealt very unfairly with 


Mankind; they firſt magnify Reaſon, and 
having enhanced the Price of their Commo- . 


dity, they ſhut out the Bulk of Mankind, 
and confine it to themſelves ; make ſuch a 
Trade of Reaſoning, that none are capable 
of practiſing or profeſſing, but thoſe who 
learn it of them, and the Art firſt of make- 


ing their rational Inſtruments, and then the 


Skill of uſing them. _ 

Words raiſe Ideas, either, 1. fmply, that is 
as they come into us from their natural Ori- 
ginals: 


Or, 2. artificially, and com pendiouſly ſuited | 


to the Diſpatch of Correſpondence by them. 
It is with thoſe of this latter Sort, unna- 
turally perverted and abuſed beyond the 
Peſign of their Inſtitution, that the State of 
human Knowledge, and the Nature of its 
Objects, is ſtrangely confounded ; ſuch are 
Genuss and Species, and all abſtract Names, 
which being agreed by Suppoſition, to fave 
the Trouble of Signs, to raiſe Ideas in that 
Manner that no Originals impreſs them, and 
& is impracticable in the Soul actually to 
raiſe them ; yet this being eſtabliſhed by long 
Ule and Authority, Men have been inſen- 


ſibly 
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ſibly drawn in to fancy, that they have not 


only Ideas in them anſwerable to theſe Coun- 
terfeits, but carry it further, and imagine 


the Names themfelves to be real . 


fo many fundamental Objects exiſting in 
Nature, in which the Tdeas, which they are 
ſuppoſed only to raiſe together, ultimately 
terminate : Nor ftops the Folly here, but 
they make them the chief and moſt excellent 
of real Beings, and inſtead of their being 


the Counterfeits of Ideas, Ideas are made the 


Counterfeits of them, and becauſe our Ideas 
can but confuſedly reach them, it is imputed 
to the Superiority of their refined Nature. 
Thus the real Originals of Nature, the Dig- 
nity of their Being, as well as Knowledge, 
is ſupplanted by theſe trifling Scrawls and 
Noiſes, contrived for us to come at them; 

and the Madneſs, as to abſtract Names, is 
carried yet. to a greater Extravagance, and 
they are made not only the Inſtruments and 
Objects of rational Knowledge, but the Sub- 


jects and Foundation of that ſublimeſt of 


Sciences Metaphyſicks, the Objects of whoſe 
Speculations are theſe bubble Names treated 
as intellectual Realities; and our preſent Un- 


believers have exalted them yet higher; and 
made ſome favourite ones of their own, Fitne/s 


and Unfiitneſs, Sc. tho' I cannot ſee why they 
ſhould not be all of an Age, as well as of 


_— Dignity ; Eternal, immutable, inde- 


e 


in FP 
pendent on God himſelf, cho be not ſo om: 


| them. 


As to the G uogiſtical Mode of e 
theſe Counterfeits, which is eſteemed — 5 
only ſure Way of knowing Truth rationally, 
It. is ſhewing a mere Jugler's Trick with 
them, and impoſing upon ourſelves. 
For let us conſider this mighty Engine 


; 3 the  Workang.: With which is 


Reaſon. 
e Salla an, we are told, is a Method 
« of Reaſon or Reaſoning, by which, from 
« two Propoſitions, that are-zightly diſpoſed, 
« laid down, a, third and- new Propoſition, 
« that is different from them both, ariſes, 
« which is called the Conlequence.” 
Which to me is all Fallacy and Miſappre- | 
henſion; nor does a Syllogiſm anſwer this 
Repreſentation, for there is nothing in the 
Concluſion that is new or different from what 
was in the Premiſes, nor in the ſecond Pro- 
poſition from what was in the firſt, nor in 
the Term, that. is the Subject of the Queſtion, 
from what was in the predicate or middle 
Term, but only leſs; and the three Terms, 
repeated each twice over, raiſe but one and 
the ſame Idea of one Object; and all the 
rational Knowledge of - Logick is mere 
Aogouenyins that has no relation to the Na- 
ture of Things, or their Differences and Re- 
lations to Life; no Diſcoveries of Truth are 
made or e to the Soul by it, nor any 
Ideas 
3 
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Ideas improved, but it is raiſed upon arti 7 
cial Signs only, and to know what Ideas by 
the Laws of their Inſtitution they raiſe, in- 

cluding and comprehending one another. 
Draw two Circles within each other, and ſay 
that ſuch a Thing is within the inner, there- 
fore it is within the outer, and you act at 


once in rebus, what all Logical and Syllo- 
giſtical Ratiocination amounts to. 


Reaſon therefore, inſtead of being a better 


Sort of Knowledge thati Senſe, is worſe, 
being the Perception of the ſame Objects in 


a more degenerate State of Propoſition ; it 
is perceiving that indirectly, diſtortedly, 
faintly, and obſcurely, that by our Senſes 


we had perceived before directly, clearly, 
and more perfectly: But ſee the Dotage of 
Philoſophy : all theſe Points of natural Infe- 


riority of rational to ſenſible Perception, are 
turned into Articles of Superiority, its De- 


fects into Refinements and Excellencies ; our 
_ Senſations are decryed as groſs, their Objects 
corporeal, their Manner fimple, eaſy 3 whilſt 
the want of Reality to Reaſon's Objects is 
called Spirituality, the Vanity and Empti- 
neſs of its Ideas is Immateriality, as the Soul's 
revolving them and tumbling them about is 
Speculation, its gazing much and ſteadily on 
the ſame is Contemplation, the Buſtle and 
to do that there is to make out any Part 
of rational Knowledge, adds Value to it, 
and Virtue to the Soul; its Indirection is 

| — 
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dj gnified with the Name of Reflexion, a8 att: 
coRrious Tikes. 
The Conveniencies indeed, that rational 
Knowledge adds to Life, make it juſtly yas 
luable to us, within its due Bounds ; but 
ought not to make it Matter of ſo much 
Pride, and to run it up to the blaſphemous 
Height that 'tis now carried to; becauſe, 
notwithſtanding all its Uſes, it is really an 
Enſign of Poverty and natural Imperfection; 
no Man reaſons willingly, or that can help 
it, or farther than drove to it by Neceſſity; 
and when reduced to it as by Extremity, as 
having no other Way to come at the T hing 
we want to know. 

Where Senſe ends and fails, there Renſun 
begins; when Things themſelves are no lon- 
ger preſent, and we cannot directly and im- 
mediately perceive them, or the Quality of 
their Relation to us, by our Organs, then 
we betake our ſelves to our Logical Weapon; 
and fall to work upon their Ideas and other 
Counterfeits, and try that way to tranſact 
the Affair we have with them; Reaſoning 
is an Aſter-game, a ſecond Sight ſupplemen⸗ 
tal to the firſt, and comes in to the Relief of 
Senſe falling ſhort; as when we cannot reach 
or come at Things the direct and compendi- 
ous Way, we contrive by Artifice and Cir- 
cuition to help out Nature; and as a Child 
or Dwarf, that, by tac king one thing to an- 
my ſhould make a hatd Shift to reach up 
8 to 
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to ſomething, that one of common Stature 
could do without ſuch Trouble, who ſhould 
vaunt and triumph in the notable Atchieve- 
ment, not conſidering that it was the want 
of a proper Degree of Dimenſion, and its na- 
tural Littleneſs, that was the Foundation of 
his Pride; ſo Men, like Children, glory in 
Reaſoning, as Boys in clambering, and for- 
get, like them, that the Virtue of the Ex- 
ploit is a Badge of natural Infirmity. The 
Neceſſity of Reaſon is from the Defect of 
Underſtanding, / Neceſſitas rationis ex defectu 
intellectus, Aquin. 2nda andæ, Y. 49.); from 
the Littleneſs of our Being, and its narrow 
Circumſcription, and the want of real Pre- 


ſence, (which is the Form of true Know—-— 
ledge) Reaſon takes its Riſe; the more 


Occaſion there is for it, the more imperfect 
is the Being that is obliged to recur ſo much 
to the Method, and the more uncertain is its 
Knowledge; nor God, nor Angels, nor any 


ſuperior Order of Beings, uſe it, yet we 


pleaſe ourfelyes in being like Angels in this 


Form of Knowledge, that is the remoteſt 


from theirs, which is by Intuition of the true 
Objects, not by indirect Viſion thro* Coun- 
terfeits; and Mr. Woollaſton is fo far right, 
tho* not conſiſtently with himſelf, (Relig. of 
Nat. Sect. 3.) when he fays, that © God is 
not obliged to make uſe of our operoſe 
Methods by Ideas and Inferences. 


So 


W 


LJ”. 
So when he ſays, © There may be ſome 
ce Beings who are endued with Reaſon, but 


“ have nothing higher than that, he be- 


trays a low Opinion of Reaſon; and more 


fo, when he ſays, I. All comes to this at 


. "laſt, 'Truth (or there are Truths which) 


« may be diſcovercd or found out to be ſuch 


« by Reaſoning.” 
If the State of Angelica Natures is ſuch, 


as requires their Knowledge of more Objects 
than are actually and immediately preſent to 


them, which is not likely, they muſt bring 
about that Intuition without our paultry Me- 
thod of Reaſoning, which muſt ſuppoſe 
their having Ideas, Memories, and all the 
petty and mechanical Trumpery that Ani- 
mals, from Men to Maggots, are furniſhed 
out withal, to progg for their Subſiſtance. 


So far as we ſuppoſe Beings ſuperior to our 


own to have, that is to want, Reaſon, let it 


be by what Method it will, ſo far we debaſe 


their Natures, and bring them down to the. 
Level with ourſelves and Fellow-Animals. 
As a Remedy for the Inconyeniencies, which 
the almoſt perpetual Abſence of many of the 
important Relations of Life from us, which 


are neceſſary to our Preſervation, God has 


given us rational Perception, a Knowledge 
that is proportioned to our natural Neceſſities 
indeed, but diſproportion d to our Exiſtence, 
and beyond the Bounds of natural and genuine 
ane and therefore of a Baſtard Kind, 
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at 2 poor and difficult Rate to ſerve the 


urn. 
9 To talk, with the aſoreſaid Woollafton (Rel, 
of Nat. Seal. 3.) “of ſome ſuperior Method 
“of Reaſoning, ſuch as perhaps ſome higher 
“Order of Reaſoners may have, but we 


have not,” is like blind Men voting their 


Privation into a perfection, and talking of 
ſome ſuperior Method of groping, which 
ſome higher Order of . may have, 
but they have not. 


f 


— 


Reaſon is a lower and meaner Way of per- 


ceiving, and thoſe Refinements and Subtle- 
ties of it, which we magnify the moſt, are ſo 
much the pooreſt, as they are the difficulteſt, 


and moſt remote from immediate Intuition, 


each Degree of which makes the Knowledge 


of ſtill baſer Alloy, as Viſion by ſeveral Re- 
flections grows obſcurer ; the Reaſoning that 


ſhows moſt Art, and 1 attended with the 


greateſt Difficulty, ſhows alſo our greater 


| Impotence, and how ſhort our Reach and 


Sight is, that muſt rear Ladders of 10 many 


Rims, to reach ſome of the meaner Fruit 


from the lower Boughs of the Tree of Know- 


ledge ; all that claborate Inquiſition and diſ- 
curſive Inveſtigation, which the Mind tortures 
itſelf. „/ithal, to come at the Sight of ſome 
ahſent Things, and to bring them ſo in View, 


as to diſcern their Relations to itſelf, or 


other Beings, is by ſo much the meaner 
Knowledge, by how much it is the leſs ſim=- 
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EFF 
ple, being not what the Excellence, but Im- 
potence, of our State of Being forces us to 
practiſe and make the beſt of. 

It is ridiculous to aſſert, that the Reports 
646 of Senſe are not of equal Authority with 
cc the clear Demonſtrations of Reaſon, when 

„they happen to differ, — and that Rea- 
„ ſon is more certain than Senſe (Rel. of. 
« Nat. Sed. 3.) : | 
„ And that Reaſon is a much more ſure 
te and infallible Guide in Matters of Religi- 
on, than Senſe is, or can be; in the Affairs 
of this Life ( Author of the Plea, Ic.) 

For nothing is · in the Underſtanding, but 
what was firſt in the Senſes, and we perceive 
nothing within us, but the Counterfeits of 
what we perceived before without us, and 
the Veracity of our Faculties is the Foun- 
dation of our Reaſoning; and to ſay that 
Reaſon is ſurer than Senſe, is to ſay the Con- 
cluſion is ſurer than the Premiſes, and that 
we are ſurer of Fact than of the Evidence: 
Our Remembrance of our Experiences are 
the Subjects of Reaſoning, and our paſt 
Paſſions from Objects of Senſe are our fu- 
ture Inſtructions, according to which the 
Will commands Behaviour towards them; * 
when Objects are firſt perceived, and till 
they have been tried, Reaſon has nothing to 
ſay about them; the Quality itſelf of the 
preſent perception, whether Pleaſure or Pain, 
giyes the Rule ** which the Will commande 

Ae 
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Averſion or Converſion to them; the next 
time they offer themſelves, the Idea or Re- 
membrance of this Rencounter, gives the 
ſame Rule: If a Thing really hurt me, and 
I give back from it, we allow it not to be 
Reaſon; but if I, remembering this when I 
meet it again, decline it, marked up by 
Name of natural Evil, it is then an intel- 
lectual Object, and a rational, and no longer 
a ſenſible Act: Thus we prefer Determina- 
tions, founded on Ideas, to thoſe founded on 
the real and original Objects, our Dreams to 
our waking Perceptions; for all ideal or ra- 
tional Perception is but regular and methodi- 
cal Dream, as Dreaming, properly ſuch, is 

but looſe and confuſed Reaſoning. 
Logical and ſyllogiſtical Reaſoning, I have 
obſerved, is founded all upon Words, with 
which it teaches to raiſe Ideas in each other, 
according to their inſtituted Powers; but 
then we cannot execute thoſe Powers, but 
conformably to the State of the natural Ex- 
iſtence of the Originals that impreſſed them 
we can make indeed monſtrous Conſtitutions, 
make Centaurs and Chimera's, and compound 
and divide ſpecifick Forms after ſuch a Man- 
ner, as Nature never compounds and divides 
the Originals; but - then we cannot diſſolve 
fundamental Unions, or divide Nature's eſ- 
ſential Compoſitions, (if they are Compoſi- 
tions) or the Order of natural Dependence of 
Things on each other, any more in Idea than 
| we 
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we can in Reality: Thus we cannot raiſe an 
Idea of Matter without Form, of Accidents 
without Subſtance, or Subjects of Inheſion, 


or of Accidents with thoſe Subjects, without 


Quality or Circumſtance; and this is the 


Caſe of abſtract Words or Names, by which 


we pretend to raiſe the Ideas, and to form 
Notions and Conceptions of Accidents, drawn 


off from their Subjects, and in Contradiction 
to their Nature, to make abſolute and inde- 


pendent Objects of them, and to ſubſtantiate 
each the minuteſt Circumſtance of _ 
Paſſion, or Relation, S. 


Abſtract Names are uſeful indeed in our 


Correſpondence, which abounds with them, 


wantonly comes new upon every Occaſion, 


and their ſubſtantive Quality demands Ideas 
an{werable to them; but. we can no more 


Taiſe ſuch Ideas, than we can do what is na- 


turally impoſſible; for it is not in this In- 
ſtance of Abſtracts only, but in ſeveral 
others, that we cannot raiſe Ideas anſwerable 
to the Marks that are inſtituted to raiſe them; 
for our Ideas, like Nature's Originals that 
impreſs them, muſt all be in the concrete 
Form of the Object's Exiſtence only; but 
what we cannot actually do, (which ſerves 


the Purpoſe of Correſpondence) we can ſup- 


poſe by Agreement to be done, and to take 
for granted as done, till, by conſtant Uſe 


and Habit, theſe Ideas of Suppoſition ſeem 


to be real ones to us: And thus we have 


fooled 
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faoled ourſelves into the prevailing conceit 
of having Ideas in us anſwerable to all the 
abſtract Marks that we inftitute, when we 
neither have, nor can poſſibly have, any 
ſuch; and ſtrongly poſſeſſed with this Pre- 
juice, and finding no Exemplars in Nature 
without us, anſwetable to theſe ſuppoſed 
Ideas to impreſs them, we carry the Folly 
farther, and 9 imagine them to be in- 
nate Ideas, inbred Notices of inbred Objects, 
not derived from our Senſes; ſpecifical Ideas 
that are not Copies of Things, but Exem- 
plars and eternal Patterns; for it is not 
enough for us to have theſe i inary No- 
Ideas to be real Objects and Things, but 
they muſt be the top Objects, and intellectual 
ones; and the Knowledge that ariſes from 

the Soul's converſing with them, muſt be 
intellectual Knowledge: Theſe are the chief 
Subjects of Reaſon, and all rational a 
that is, all Truth worth the. knowing, as 
they would have it, is what is wrought upon 
by or with theſe No-Ideas of No-Originals; 
learned Volumes are writ to vindicate the 
Reality of theſe Nullities, and their Excel- 
lence beyond Objects of Senſe; and to de- 
monſtrate the Immutability and Eternity of 
a Set of Words as intellectual Objects, whoſe 

real: Exiſtence and Idea is nothing but Noiſe 
or Figure at laſt; Sciences are raiſed upon 
them as their F oundation, which, at laſt are 
n ä vocal; that haxe no other 
1 itle 


1 
Title to independent Idea, but their grants 


matical Quality. _ 
Thus the Author of 650 Religion of N 


 Delineated makes T ruch to be fyllogiſtick 
only, an Object ariſing from Propoſitions, . 
and not from Things, and to conſiſt in the 


Correſpondence of our Ideas to the Signs or 


= that are inſtituted to raiſe them; 


hich Truth is to be diſcovered by Reaſoh, he 


98; ; which Reaſon is ſomething different 


from the Knowledge of Particulars ; that is, 
it is not the Knowledge of Things in that 
State in which they really exiſt, but of their 
Ideas in us, as they are raiſed by Terms of 


Art; that is, in ſuch a State of Diſunion, 


as neither Nature's Originals; or their Ideas 


in us,” can be raiſed, or fo mnch as conceived 
to exiſt. anfwerably to. Reaſon, lays he, 


(Se. z.) is performed in Species, and a ra- 
tional Being muſt therefore have ſome of theſe 
Species, I mean ſpecifical and abprat? Ideas to 
work with - And again, an intelligent Being, 
among the Objects of his Mind, muſt Babe 
ome that are ab ral, ſo that theſe real and 
ideal Nullities, Abſtrafs and Species, are 
both the Objects about which, and the Tools 
with which, the Underſtanding performs this 
high Exerciſe called Reaſon : And again, 
(P. go.) in Fact we find within ourſelves many 

lag ical, metaphyſical, mathematical Ideas, no 
one of” which is limited to any particular or in- 
Wioidual 7 hing; but they an whole 
'E | Claſſes 
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Claſſes or Kinds; and it is by the Help of 


theſe that we reaſon and demonſtrate, &c. 
which, in Fact, is both falſe and fooliſh ; 


and Reaſon, according to his Account, is 


nothing but the Regulation of logical Tittle- 
tattle ; and with our mock and ſham Signs, 
to lt as mock and ſham Ideas in each other, 
of Objects that are not in Nature in that 


State, is what our Rationaliſt's both Reaſon 


and Truth conſiſt in; and he that is beſt 


ſtocked with verbal Counterfeits, Reaſon's 


chief Tools, and that can play and ſhuffle 


them over with the greateſt Slight and Dex- 


terity, and turn them into the greateſt Va- 
riety of Poſtures, to raiſe their ideal Poppets 
in others withal, according to :philoſophical 
Compact, is the im proved Man of Reaſon, 
that looks down _ Contempt upon Men 
of Senſe, the reigning Infatuation. 

But, adiy, let us conſider how far the De- 


| finitions of Reaſon, given by its Advancers 


to be a ſufficient Guide to us in Religion, 
juſtly entitle it to thoſe high Aſcriptions 
which they beſtow upon it, and to that 
Sufficiency in Conduct in Religion, which 
they contend for. 

Becauſe Definitions of Reaſon by them 
are ſcarce, I ſhall put down thoſe that J 
have met withal. 

Moollaſton has piled up aer an odd 
Heap of Lumber, which we are to take from 


him as a Definition or Deſcription of Reaſon. 


_ 
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Ce of Nat. Sc. Se. 3.) © The Power 
_ © which any intelligent Being has of ſur- 
“ veying his own Ideas and comparing them, 
© of forming to himſelf out of thoſe which 
« are immediate and abſtract, ſuch general 
« and fundamental Truths, as he can be 
e ſure of, and of making. ſuch Inferences - - 
« and Concluſions as are agreeable to them, 
or to any other Truth, after it comes to 
« be known, in order to find out more 
<* Truth, prove or diſprove ſome Aſſertion, 
0 reſolye ome Queſtion, determine what is 
e fit to be done upon Occaſion, &c. that Caſe 
« or. this under Conſideration being firſt 
« fairly ſtated and prepared, is what I mean 
« by the Faculty of Reaſon, and what en- 
< titles him to the Epithet of rational; or, 
in ſhort, Reaſon is a Faculty of making | 
« ſuch Inferences and Concluſions, as are 
mentioned under the preceding Propoſition 
« from any thing known or given.“ 
| Author of a Pamphlet, entitled, The Foun- 
dation of Moral Goodneſs, Sc. Reaſon or 
Intelligence is a Faculty, enabling us to 
« perceive, either immediately or mediately, 
« the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
« whether natural or moral.“ 
Mr. Chubb, Treatiſe 12th, © By Reaſon, 
« or the reaſoning F aculty, 1 underſtand 
that reflecting Power of the Mind, by 
« which we are enabled to difcern and 


” * Judge of the Fitneſs and Unfitneſs, of the 
"4 a 


L 
ee Agreement and Diſagreement, of the Good 
« or Evil, and of the Truth and Falſhood, 
pf Things. I . 

Mr. Chubb's Definition is moſt to the pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, with regard to the Matter in 
Diſpute, viz. Reaſon's Right and Sufficiency 
to conduct us in Religion, which I ſhall only 
remark upon; but we muſt obſerve, firſt, 
that it is an equivocal Name: © By Reaſon, 
« ſays Mr. Chubb, is meant either the Exer- 
_ © ciſe of the Underſtanding, or the Object 
4 of it, (Prev. Q.) viz. the moral Reaſon 
« and Fitneſs of Things.” Between theſe 
two Significations our Rationaliſts play faſt 
and looſe, ſometimes ſliding off from one, to 
Juſtify what is ſaid of the other; one is a 
dead, ſtupid, ſenſeleſs Object in Things 
without us, without Will, Underſtanding, 
or Conciouſneſs ; which notwithſtanding they 
load with divine Honours and Attributes, 
the ſupreme Rule of Rectitude to God's Will 
and Underſtanding, - and in which all the 
Worſhip and Service due and payable to 
him ultimately terminates, and, paſſing thro! 
him, redounds to it. 
The other, which he calls h Exerciſe of ” 
the Underſtanding, is that which the aboye- 
cited Definitions relate to, of which high 
and mighty Things are alſo given out; as 
that which in Dignity and Excellence of Na- | 
ture excels objective Reaſon, as living and 
conſcious | Beings do thoſe that want that 
erfection; 


* 


E 

perfection; and as it is conſtituted to us the 
infallible fudge, as well of the eternal Fit- 
neſſes of Things, as of the Conformity of 
the divine Actions to thoſe Fitneſſes, with 
which, as often as it finds them to diſagree, 
it abſol ves itſelf from Duty and Obedience 
to the divine Will and Commands. 


Their telling us that Reaſon is the Exer- 
ciſe of the Underſtanding, - does not well 
agree with our Philoſophy, concerning the 


Nature of that Principle, which does not 
allow it to have, or to be capable of any 
Exerciſe at all, which is agreed to be a paſſive 
Power ; ( intelligentia eft paſſroa potentia) and 
| (zntelligere eft pati) to underſtand is not to 


do, but ſuffer ; not to act, but be acted 


upon (Aguin.) and whatever Activity is in 


the Soul, lies in the Will, the Spring of 


Action and Motion. 

And telling us that it is a Faculty, i is a 
Term that Mr. Locke excepts againſt, (Chap. 
of Power) as repreſenting it as a diſtinct 
Agent or Principle of Action, exiſting in the 
Soul as its Subject, as a kind of Part of the 
Whole. 

Nor does it clear up its Nature to us at 
all ; for we know as well what Reaſon is, as 
what a F aculty i IS. 

A Faculty is a way of acting with Faci- 
lity ; and Seeing, hearing, &c. are not only 
Faculties as good, and of as high Extraction 


as Reaſon, but more properly Faculties, as 
anſwering 
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anſwering much better the Character of 18 
ing with Facility, which is but ſeldom Rea- 


ſon's Caſe. 


Nor is its being a reflecting Faculty or 


Power an Advantage to it, above ſenſible 
Perception, if it really had ſuch a Power, 


which it has not; ſince what we call Re- 


flection, is but practiſing the ſame Percep- 
tion upon preſent Counterfeits, that we had 
practiſed by our Organs on the preſent Ori- 
ginals before; for we can no more by our 
Reaſon than by our Senſes perceive more 
than what is really preſent; by our Senſes 
we perceive the Originals preſent to us, by 
our boaſted Reflection we only ſee thoſe 
Objects in Idea and Effigie, in like manner 
preſent to us; but by one Way perceiving 
no more than 'other, can we perceive what 
is abſent, diſtant, paſt, or to come ; and is 
a Power of erceiving ever the better, be- 
cauſe it is of the Copy and not the Origi- 


nal? Senfibility ſeems as diſtin from the 


| Underſtanding, as the Underſtanding is from 
the Mill, ſays an Author I have quoted be- 


fore; and yet all this Diſtinction lies in the 


State of the Object's Propoſition td the Soul, 


perceiving them at firſt or ſecond-hand, ſce- 
ing Things with our Eyes open, and "then 


ſeeing more faintly with them ſhut : As 
Objects well or ill affect us, we put our 
Marks upon them, to know how to deal 


with them the next Time; call chem fit 
or 
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or unfit, Good or Evil, Sc. which are but, 
Names given to our ſenſible Experiences of 
them ; which Names or Marks, as often as 
they come round to us, attend their Re- 
membrance, and make Part of their Idea, 


and from natural are thereby changed to in- 


tellectual and moral, Good and Evil, virtue 


* 


and Vice, rational Diſcernment, and all 


that. 


Thus the true Object is decry'd as groſs 


and material, the Impreſſion preferred to the 


Seal, only for being ſtruck on leſs obvious 
Materials; where Senſe lays the Foundation, 


Reaſon can go on, and proſecute in Idea, 


otherwiſe not. What can a Man born blind 
or deaf do, by his reflecting Power, towards 
enabling him to diſcern and judge of Colours 
or Sounds? Some of his other Senſes may 
lend him their Objects as Foundation, on 
which, as awkard Counterfeits, after a wild 
and imperfe& Manner, he may exerciſe Diſ- 
cernment, but his Reaſon can never ſet him 
right in any juſt Notion of the Things 
whoſe Names he hears of; and a Child of a 
Year old has a juſter Notion of Sight and 
Colours, and knows them with greater Pro- 
priety, than any blind Profeſſor can do with 
all his Rationality, who ſolves their Phæno- 
mena with the greateſt Clearneſs: Thus it is 


when the Mind pretends to ſtrike Light to 
itſelf in Religion, and to diſcern its funda- 
mental Objects by its Reaſon, unleſs Autho- 


rity 
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rity and divine Revelation give it a propet 
Foundation to proceed upon. 


Rational Knowledge is not fundamentil, 
it is all Conſequence and Superſtructure only; 


it does not find out Subjects, but deſcants 


upon them pre- conceived and granted: Let 
a Man born blind reaſon never ſo juſtly 
about Colours, yet all his Reaſon would 
neyer haye made him aware, that there were 


any ſuch Objects in Nature, and all his ra- 
tional Knowledge ſtands at Jaſt upon Faith 
and Teftimony ; for where by our Senfes 
we have no immediate Notice of original 
Subjects, it muſt be by Authority only that 


we can know that there are ſuch; and as 


the Notice of fuch Originals can only be 


conveyed to us by inſtituted Signs and Coun- 
terfeits, raiſing in us the Ideas, not of the 
unknown Originals themſelves, but of ſome 


other Originals, by Analogy to which we 


are to conceive them; ſo both our funda- 


mental Knowledge of Luch Originals, ſtand- 
ing upon the Juſtice of the Signs, as well as 
of the Analogy, as that alſo of the Conſe- 
quences from them, muſt be very imperfect. 
Mr. Chubb therefore, in his aforeſaid Trea- 
tiſe, very unjuſtly. and unskilfully marks 


out the Boundaries of the Provinces of Rea- 
ſon and Faith, There are fome Ti hings in 
Reaſons Province, ſays he, and Faith has 


nothing to do with them; © ſuch as the firſt 

6 S in Religion, viz. that there is 
cc 

a 
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« a God. When we would ſatisfy our 
« Minds of the Truth of this Propoſition, 
« we conſult our reflecting, reaſoning Fa- 
“% culty, as the only Means to obtain that 
Satisfaction by; becauſe, to pretend to. 
“ ſeek Satisfaction from the written Word of 
4 God, is to take the Thing for granted that 
« we ſeek for, viz. that there is a God; 
« we muſt firſt be perſuaded that God is, 
« before we can be perſuaded that he has 
« any Revelation for 1 us to ſeck Satisfa@ion 
“ from.” 

Mr. Chubb could: not have pitched upon a 
more unfortunate Inſtance of à Thing in 
Reaſon's Province, than this firf# Propoſition 
in Religion, that there is a God; to ſatisfy 
Men of the Truth of which, conſulting their 
reflecting reaſoning Faculty, is ſo far from 
being the only Means, that it is no Means at 
all: For tho' what he ſays is fo far true, 
that to ſeek that Satisfaction from the vrit- 
ten Word of God, by thoſe that admit it to 
be his written Word, is to take the Thing 
for granted that is ſought for, and that we 
muſt believe that there is a God, | before we 
can believe that he has revealed. himſelf ; 
and tho? it is true that Revelation is given to 
direct Believers, and not to convert Atheiſts; 
nor does there appear, thro the whole Scrip- 
ture, that any divine Meſſenger was em- 
ployed,. by Writing, Preaching, or Miracle, 


o eee the Truth of that Propoſition, 
* * that 


A 
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that there is a God, or prove or declare it to 


Mankind; but that is ſuppoſed ftill as a 
'Thing not wanted, and that need not, or 
ſhould not be attempted ; for if God made 
it not an Article in the Commiſſions of thoſe 
who executed his Revelations; to offer to 
Mankind any Convictions or Declarations of 
his Being; I do not ſee why over- forward 
Men ſhould, of their own Heads, break 


'thro' the Pattern, and ſet up Undertakers 


without Command or Precedent, to do with 
their impertinent Reaſons, what he has nei- 
ther required or encouraged; and which 
Reaſon at laſt has nothing in Nature to do 


withal, that can prove the Being of no one 


original Object in Nature, that can act upon 
no Subject, but by Pre- conceſſion of its 
Exiſtence. 

Mr. Chubl's Receipt for the Conviction of 


Atheiſts, and the Method he preſcribes for 


it, is very extraordinary. 
Firſt, Here are Gentlemen that we are to 
ſuppoſe to be Atheiſts, and want to be ſa- 
tisfied that there is a God; well, and what 
are they to do to obtain this Satisfaction? 
Why, they are to conſult this their reflecting 
reaſoning Faculty, as the only Means to obtain 
this Satisfaction by; becauſe, to pretend to 
ſeek it from the written Word of God, is to 
take the Thing for granted that 1s ſeaght for. 
Now we muſt ſuppoſe theſe #4 Ek 
Perſons to be at Years of Diſcretion, well 
: | 1 7 
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qualified to exerciſe their reaſoning Faculty, 
and who begun not then firſt to exerciſe it 
upon this rev when they found them- 
ſelves diſſatisfied : their being ſo tells us 
What they had been doing before, and what 
had brought them into their Atheiſtical Con- 
dition ; for we cannot well ſuppoſe that they 
were born of Atheiſtical Parents, or in a 
Land. of Salyages that acknowledge no ſu- 
preme Being, A rare Misfortune ! Or that 
they drew it from Prejudice of Education, 
or Cuſtom of their Country ; theſe we may 
well ſuppoſe all ſtood againſt them in their 
Way to Atheiſm, much leſs that they had it 
from the Scriptures ; but it muſt be from 
their own Reaſon only, which had driven 
their Disbelief thro? theſe and all other Ob- 
ſtacles, both of Nature (quo omnes duce natu- 
ra ferimur. Tully) and of Inſtitution : And 
now what is to be done to ſatisfy them that 
there is a God, but to ſend them back to con- 
ſalt their old Tutor, and that had debauched 
and ſhocked their Faith, and wrought in 
them the Disbelief or Doubt of God's Be- 
ing? And in a Chriſtian Country, and ours 
eſpecially, where Mr. Chubb lays his Scene, 
the Belief of this Propoſition is ſo early and 
ſtrongly implanted by univerſal Conſent, by 
Inſtitution, and the Sanction of Laws, is ſo 
mixed up with human Actions, and grows 
up ſo together with the Principles of Na- 
ture, that, without Reaſon's Aſſiſtance, this 
t 93 Foundation 
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wrought into and eſtabliſhed in the Soul, by 
all the Authorities that can create Perſuaſion, 
that nothing but the moſt unequal Weight 
of Reaſon and Argument, and Superiority 
of Evidence on the other Side, can be pre- 
ſumed to ſhock a Faith ſo eſtabliſhed, that 
had but tolerable Reaſons to balance "thoſe 
againſt it, backed with ſuch Authority. of 
all Kinds added to them. 

Reaſon is never conſulted ſo early upon 
this Subject, but it finds Faith in ofleſſon; 
an d if any Man is diſſatisfied whether there 
is a God, it is his Reaſon that has diſſatisfied 
him, chat found him otherwiſe ; not by in 


nate idea, but by inſtitutional Prolepſis, and 


Anticipation from Authority; it is its non- 


ſenſical Meddlings with what it has nothing 


to do withal, that, notwithſtanding its own 
Balance on t'other Side, and all the Ad van- 


tages that ſupport it, tempt him to Disbelief. 


And how likely it is, that What had diſturbed 


the Quiet of the F oundation of Religion ſo 


ſtrongly laid in him, and that could not pre- 
ſerve him from degenerating into a Brute 
and Fool, infamous in the Eyes of all his 
Fellow - Creatures, ſhould reduce him to 


Faith and Religion again, is eaſy to ſee. If 


Men believe the Scripture to be the written 


Word of God, they believe that there is a 


God, and are not the Men Mr. Chubb pre- 
ſcribes to: And if Men : are not ſatisfied that 
ip there 
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the Obſervation of common Providences, if 
the univerſal Conſent of Mankind, perpe- 
tuated by Tradition from the earlieſt Ages, 
cannot ſatisfy them, I do not ſee what re- 
mains to recommend them to, to give them 
Satisfaction, but the Scriptures ? How do 
Men ſatisfy themſelyes of the Truth of any 
Exiſtent, but by its revealing and manifeſt= 
Ing itſelf to them; and for want of ſuch 
Self-manifeſtation by the Teſtimony of thoſe 


to whom it has manifeſted itſelf ? and can 


God only, if he 1s, not manifeſt himſelf to 


us that Way, that each of his Creatures does | 


it! Why ſhould not God, by his Word, ſa- 
tisfy thoſe that doubt of it, that he is; as 
well as by his Works of Nature? Effects of 


the divine Power and Wiſdom may convince 


us of their Cauſe one Way as well as an- 
other; and why may not the Scripture con- 


vince Men, that conſult and conſider it, that 


it is the Word of God by internal and exter- 
nal Evidence, as well as the Order and na- 
tural Conſtitution of Things, that they are 
his Work? 


Let the Scripture be ſuppoſed not to be 


the inſpired Word of God, by thoſe who 
ſeek that Satisfaction in it, but to ſtand upon 
the Foot of common Hiſtory; ; yet, under 
that Character, it as effectually aſſures us 
that there is a God, as any antient Hiſtories 


can, that there were ſuch Perſons and ſuch 
Things 


4 4 


there is a God; if the Works of Nature, if 


n 
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Things done as they ſpeak of, and ſuch Men 
as their Authors; if a Man is not ſatisfied 
that there 1s a God, let him look on the 
Scripture as a national Chronicle only, and 
it muſt give him that Satisfaction, unleſs he 
will ſuppoſe that a Set of Hiſtorians, that 
ſucceeded each other in writing upon the 
ſame Subje for near two thouſand Years 
together, writ all the ſame Lies and Fiction 
to abuſe their Country, and their Country, 
thro' ſo many Generations, never found it 
* nor ſo much as ſuſpected the Truth of 
any Part; let Men think of Mo/es's Chro- 
nology before his own Time as they will, 
the Record of the Creation, the Fall, the 
Flood, the Building of Babel, his Genealogy 
of Men from Adam to his own Time, c. 
yet we muſt ſtill be affured from him that 
there is a God, unleſs we will disbelieye, 
not only all that he ſaw and was preſent to, 
but the Miracles that he himſelf did; and if 
Men will deny the Truth of thoſe Miracles 
that he himſelf did publickly 1n the Sight 
of the Sun, and two great Nations, they 
may as juſtly deny that he gave any ſuch 
Laws as 85 related by him to the Fews, 
and that there ever was ſuch a Man as Moſes, 
ſuch a People as the Jews, ſuch a Land as 
that of HEgy pt, or ſuch a Sea as the Red one; 
and by the ſame Rule they ought to deny 
the Truth of all the Facts, not only that 
the Greek or Roman Hiſtorians relate from 
Hearſay 
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Hearſay and Information, but what them- 


ſelves ſay they did, and were Eye- witneſſes 


to, whoſe Writings breathe not a Spirit of 
Truth and Simplicity, equal to that of the 
facred Records; and he that will not be- 


lieve that God 4 the Author of the Scrip- 


tures, if he leave but a Page of Truth 
ſtanding in them, muſt yet from them be- 


lieve that there is one to be the Author of 


them. 
The ſecond 0 of Mr. Chubb's Definition 


of Reaſon, conſiſts of an Enumeration of | 


the Particulars that it can do. 


It enables Men to diſcern and judge of the 


Fitneſs and Unfitneſs, the Agreement and 


Diſagreement of the Good and Evil, and of 
the Truth and Falſhood of Things. 


That Men can do all this is certain; but 


that theſe Ads are either Properties and Pre- 
rogatives of Reaſon, or conſtitute Religion, 


I do not ſee; Beaſts that have no Reaſon 
make theſe ſame Diſcernments, and make 
the ſame Uſe of the Senſe and Remembrance 
of the Relations of Things to them, that 
conſtitute thoſe Diſtinctions of fit, unfit, &c. 
that we do: And if acting agreeably to thoſe 
Relations, and to the natural Conyeniencies 
and Inconveniencies that attend them, be 
moral Action, they act alſo morally ; and if 
moral Action be religious Action, they are 


alſo entitled to be religious Creatures as well 


as we; which being falſe, we muſt conſe/ 
quently 
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quently make Religion to be fomething 
more than moral Action, or the acting agree- 
ably to the Reaſon and Nature of Things, 
and that it is the Knowledge of God by di- 
vine Revelation; which Revelation he has 
not vouchfafed to any. of the Animal Tribes, 
but to Man alone; and acting agreeably to 
the Fitneſs and Unfitneſs, Good and Evil of 
Things, not from natural Diſcernment of 
thoſe Relations common to both, but from 
the Knowledge of his divine Will, by its 
Determinations making thoſe, or which elſe 
he pleaſes, to be Rules of Duty and Service, 

poſitively preſcribed by him. 
There never was a fairer Time to expect 
to find Examples in of the Sufficiency of 
Reaſon, and what they call the Light of 
Nature, to conduct Men in Religion, nor 
more favourable to produce Inſtances to the 
Advantage of their Conduct, than about the 
Time of our Saviour's Birth, and the Pro- 
mulgation of the Goſpel; never had Man- 
kind leſs need of Revelation than then, when 
moral Philoſophy was in greater perfection 
than ever it had been before, and the Light 
of Nature and Reaſon ſhone out in their 
greateſt Purity and Exaltation; and never 
were fairer Sets of Men to find the Inſtances 
and Examples of that Sufficiency amongſt, 
than the Greeks and Romans were at that 
Time, and particularly thoſe of the very 
Cities that St. Pau} writes his Epiſtles to, or 
acquaints 
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amongſt them at that Time, vis. Athens, 


Rome, Epheſus, Corinth, &c. that yet all his 


Accounts agree 1n Repreſentations highly re- 
flect ing on the Sufficiency of Reaſon, and 


the. Light of Nature, their Conductors; for 
there was hardly that Vice or Immorality, 


that was not ſanctified into a Piece of accep- 


table Worſhip, ſolemnly and publickly paid 


to ſome falſe God, without Recoil of natu- 
ral Conſcience; hardly that Virtue, the Cha- 
radter of whoſe being ſo was univerſally 
acknowledged, or eſtabliſned by Sanction 
and Authority, that was effectual to work 
Conviction of Obligation to its Practice, or 
even Acknowledgment, And firſt for Athens, 
that Eye of Greece, as Greece was of the 
World, the great School of Wiſdom and 
Philoſophy at that Time, where human Life 
in Religion, under the Conduct of Reaſon, 

deſtitute of Revelation, was at the beſt to 
beſure : tworStwenr (Grot.) in cultu deorum 
omnes ſuperarunt; that they excelled the World 
in Religion, was their acknowledged Cha- 
racter, and none pretended to vie with them 
in the Worſhip of the Gods; but this Part 
of the World took it from them as Patterns; 
unleſs ſome one will name where, either then, 

or at any other Time, or in any other place, 

it was better; yet here St. Paul, we find, 

when he came there, was ſurprizingly ſhock'd 
with Emotions of Pity and Indignation, and 


X : __ charitable 


acquaints us with the State of Religion 
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charitable Concern at the melancholy Specta- 
cle; (Acts xvii. 16.) his Spirit was ſtirred 


in him, when he ſaw the City wholly given 
10 Jdolatry, full of Idols, and of Idols Temples, 
ſo very full, that you might ud 4 God in it 
ſooner. than p Man, tis ſaid.” I have met 


with Computations how many Gods they 
had; but I have forgot, only that there were 


| abundance of them, and more than thoſe of 


all Greece beſides; too ſuperſtitious, or ſu- 


pPerſtitious to an uncommon Degree, and 


this too not in ſome, but in all Things; to 


ſee ſuch a venerable Collection of blind phi- 
loſophical Deiſts, the Top of whoſe religi- 


ous: Knowledge was to worſhip the unknown 
God, and that too as ignorantly; to worſhip 
they knew neither who, nor what, nor how, 
having juſt Light enough to ſee that they 
were in the Dark, and had neither Diſcern- 
ment nor Ability to ſet themſelves righter, 
of which the Apoſtle convicts them, by the 
Teſtimony of their own publick A& and 
Monument, their Altar inſcribed to the un- 


| known God; and his whole Sermon ſuppoſes 


them 1gnorant, not only of the one and the 
true God, but of his eſſential Nature and 
Form ; that he is not corporeal, /zke to Gil. 
ver, Gold, &c. (v. 29.) that he dwelleth not 


In Temples made with e ignorant of his 


Works, that he made the World, and all J. hings 
therein; of his Worſpip, that He 7s not wor- 
Sipped ed with Mens Hands; 3 of our natural 

. Pependence 
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Dependence upon him, that in him we Bok, 


and move, and have our being; and as com- 
mon to 8 with the reſt of the Gentile 


World; e was an Object that they had 


loſt sight of: that they might ſeek, if hap- 
Pily they might feel after him, and find him, 
like blind Men groping in the Dark, which 
unhappily they never had the Luck to do; 
or would they, tho' mot far from every one 
of us, to heighten the Misfortune, and ag- 
gravate the Incapacity ſtill the more. 

The State of Deiſm therefore at Athens, at 
that Time, notwithſtanding they were now 
enlightened by 'their Socrates, the Foun- 
der of moral Philoſophy, and their 4 
riſtotle, &c. and by other famous Profeſ 
ſors and Sect-maſters, as well before, as 


after them, both living and dead, yet 


was by no means to the Honour of Rea- 
ſon, and the Light of Nature, their Con- 
ductors; and thoſe. Platonick and Socratick 
Doctrines and Notions, that now ſo enlighteri 
our preſent Set of Infidels at this Diftance of 
Time and Place, and that they have never 
done with, and wear thread=-bare with quot- 
ing them to us, as Inſtances of the Sufficiency 
of the Light 'of Nature for our Guide in 
Religion, "that they pride themſelves and 
glory in; and which our Anti-Revelationiſts 
propoſe as Patterns to form Notions and hu- 
man Actions in Religion by, yet had wrought, 
we 0 no Convictions or Conyerſions mes 
R 2 maorable, 
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morable, or Reformations to any Purpoſe, 
not eyen in the Country and Cities where 


theſe Miracles of Nature themſelves taught 


and inſtructed, neither by their living Lec- 


tures joined with their Examples, nor with 


their ſo celebrated Works after they were 
dead; but groſs Idolatry and Superſtition, 
Atheiſm and religious Ignorance, reigned 
Rill as much, as if no ſuch Men had ever 
been eſteemed or lived amongſt them; and 
this too in thoſe next ſucceeding Ages, when 
the Athenians were come to themſelves, and 
are pretended to haye paid to their Works 
and their Memories, all the Deference and 
Admiration that they had denied to them 
alive. | 

From Athens let us paſs to Rome, 5 ſee 


what Account the Apoſtle giyes us of the 
State of Religion there. 


As to the ſpeculative and doctrinal Parts 
of Religion, we can expect to find nothing 
there, more or better than we have found at 
Athens, becauſe they derived all their phi- 
lofophical Precepts and religious Inſtitutes 
from the Greeks, and particularly from 
Athens; and their greateſt Men that make 
ſuch a Noiſe and Figure, their 7ally's, and 
their Jeneca's, were but as Pupils to ſome 
Grecian: Maſter or Tutor of that Sec, that 
their Inclination led them to lift themſelves | 
in, the Stoick, Academick, or Epicurean ; 
and either went themſel yes, according to 
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Mode, to Athens, to proſecute what they 
called their Studies, or attended their Lec- 


tures at Rome as publick or private Profeſſors 
and Tutors ; and they are no better than 
Plagiaries, if they pretend to advance any 


Notions or Principles as new, and as their 


OWN. 


But what if all were as they would have 
it? what if ſome old Greciaus ſeem to have 


thought tolerably right and worthily of God, 
and ſome Romans, from them, had the like 


juſt Apprehenſions of the divine Being, and 
the Manner of worſhipping him, and gave 


out good moral Leſſons for the Regularity 
of Life, the Government of Paſſions, &c. 
which never took Place in Life, ſo far as to 
be commonly known. or publickly taught, 
much leſs univerſally practiſed as the Rule 
of Life, but were as academick Qualifica- 
tions amongſt us, confined to the Schools of 
Philoſophers, acquired by Study at Athens, 


or elſewhere, by Perſons only of Figure, 
Leiſure, and Fortune? yet this comes up 


but to poor Evidence, for the Sufficiency of 
the Light of Nature and Reaſon to conduct 
Mankind in Religion, upon ſuch Terms that 
excluded the Body of Mankind in all Ages, 
that muſt ſtand as Exception, if this were 
the Rule: What if once upon a Time a teſty 


paſſionate old Man in Greece, by the Help 
of a Demon, if he. lied not, at his Elbow, 


that practiſed and taught diſſembling, and 
1 owned 
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owned himſelf an Ideot at the ſame time, 
hit his Way pretty right in Morality and 


Religion, for which he is cried up ever ſince 
as a Wonder of a Man, as doing a Thing 
that was next to impoſſible; muſt this ſingle 


Inſtance demonſtrate the Sufficiency of Rea- 
ſon to be all Mankinds Guide in Religion, 
againſt Cities, Empires, and Kingdoms in 
all Ages exemplifying the contrary? And 


the Glory even of this little Triumph is took 
off from Nature and Reaſon, by Acknow- 
ledgments from themſelves, or their Friends 
for them, whence this imperfect Light came; 


that all that they thought Right, was but 
ſome Scraps of the Moſaick Revelation, from 


thoſe they called barbarous, which roving 
about for Light, and ſome to lead them, 


ſome Grecian Philoſophers. had the good 


Luck to pick up in their 'Trayels, either 
from the Fews themſelves, where Providence 
had ſcattered them, tho' cloſe and niggardly 
Keepers of revealed Truth, or from Ag ypt 
and their neighbouring Nations, what had 
taken Air. 

But let us hear the Religion of Nature 


delineated by St. Paul, as it ſtood as well 


amongſt the Romans, in thoſe Days of its 


greateſt Perfection, as in the whole Gentile 


World beſide ; for tho” it is the Religion 
and moral Behaviour of Rome more particu- 
larly, that he in his Epiſtle to the Romans 
deligns to deſcribe, and not to make a com- 


men 
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mon Draught of Ethniciſm ; yet that he 


might fix ſo many foul CharaQers upon them 
with the more Addreſs and Prudence, and | 


ſhew them themſelyes with leſs Off, ence, by 


not making them to be worſe than all he 
World befide, he makes his Repreſentation 


in the third Perſon, they, them, inſtead of 
you ; we cannot well ſuppoſe Men to be 


in a worſe Condition than St. Paul in this 


Chapter repreſents the Romans, that yet 


were in a better than the reſt of the Gen- 
tile World, with regard to every Part 
of Religion, in the critical Time too, when 
they were in the beſt. By Appeal made to 


themſelves, we find that they neither knew 


God rightly, nor as they ought, and might 


have done, by various Revelations of him- 


ſelf, (v. 17, 18, 19, 20.) nor worſhipped and 
glorified him as known God, or were thank- 


ful to him anſwerably to the imperfect De- 


gree of their Knowledge of him, (v. 21.) pro- 
feſling themſelves to be, i. e. with Philoſophers, 
they became Fools ; v. 22. where we find that 
his Deſcription is not def gned of the low 
and meaner Part of the People, but reaches 
the Learned and Philoſophical alſo, as does 
that alſo of the epi en from 1 Cor. i 1 10. 
Where is the Wiſe, where is the Scribe, where 


is the Diſputer of this World ? 


Nay, he charges the Degeneracy on Phi- 
loſophy itſelf, particularly; for after that in 


the Wi 5 5 f God, the World by Wiſdem © 


knew 
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ue not God; they thought Folly to be 
Wiſdom, and Wiſdom to be Folly ; became 
vain in their Imaginations, by indulging too 
much their idle Speculations, and ſpecious 
| Ratiocinations ; they confounded the little 

Reaſon they had, forſaking God, and for- 
ſaken of him, changing the Glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an Image like to corrup- 
 tible Man, (29, &c.) his Truth into a Lie, 
(25) they did not like to retain God in their 
Knowledge, (28.) and God therefore gave them 
up to a reprobate Mind; he withdrew his 
Grace from them, and left them to their own 

perverſe Sentiments ; upon which followed 


15 1 in being jlled with all Unrighteouſneſs, and 


falling headlong into all thoſe enormous Im- 
moralities that he gives a Catalogue of, viz. 
 « Fornication, Wickedneſs, Covetouſneſs, 
« Maliciouſneſs, full of Envy, Murder, De- 
“ pate, Deceit, Malignity ; Whiſperers, 
« Backbiters, Haters of God, deſpiteful ; 
« proud Boaſters, Inventors of evil I kings, f 
« di ſobedient to Parents, without Under- 
« ſtanding, Covenant-breakers, without na- 
« tural Affection, implacable, unmerciful, 
« who, knowing (in ſome Meaſure). the 
E Judgment of God, (that they which com- 
« mit ſuch Things are worthy of Death) not 
« only do the ſame, but have Pleaſure in 
“ them that do them.” 

As to this View of the State of Religion 


amongſt the Romans, under the Conduct of 
Reaſon ' 


* 
* 


En 
Reaſon and the Light of Nature that is given 
us by St. Paul here, we may obſerve, 1, 
Tnat if the Hiſtory of thoſe Times did not 
confirm to us the Truth of all the Particulars 
of his Charge, yet even ſuch as do not be- 
lieve the divine Authority of the Scriptures, 
muſt yet conclude it to be a true and fair 
Account given; nor can we ſuppoſe or ſuſpect, 
that out of Prejudice or Deſign, the better 
to make way for Chriſtianity, he heightens 
the religious Deformities of the heathen 
Eſtate beyond the real Truth of Things, and 


makes Things worſe with them than they 


actually were; becauſe he writes to thoſe 
very Men who themſelves were the parties 
concerned, and the Repreſentation is an Ap. 

peal to thoſe who knew full well, and ſaw 


how Things were, and how they had been 


amongſt them; and he muſt have given his 
new Converts a very odd Opinion, as well 
of the Chriſtian Cauſe, as of his own Since- 
rity, had he charged them with Crimes be- 
yond Truth and Juftice. 

azad, We may obſerve, that all this reli- 
gious Degeneracy and Corruption, both Doc- 
trinal and Practical, was from want of pro- 
per Rule, and ſufficient Means to know and 
do better; or elſe from want of Authority 
and Obligation, and Sanction ſufficient to 
encourage them to be better, or to deter 
them from their Impieties and Immoralities; 


for had it not been ſo, there would Hawes 
'T 7 been 


„ 
been no Occaſion for the Apoſtle to have in- 
troduced a new Rule amongſt them, or to 
haye opened a new Scene of Terms of Ac- 
ceptance with God, but to have attempted 
their Reformation the philoſophical Way, by 
putting them in mind of their Rule, and 
5 them to it, and inſtead of preach- 
| g jeſus and the Reſurrection, to have 
| Ker. the Sufficiency of their own Rea- 


ſon, and the Light of Nature to conduct 
them, and to have called only for greater 
Attention to thoſe excellent Guides. 
From Rome let us paſs to Epheſus, a City 
that was famed for Philoſophers and learned 
i Men; it was the Birth-place of Heraclitus, 
1 and, as ſome ſay, of Pythagoras too, who 
had abundance of Followers here, as Plato 
; alſo had; at the prevailing Errors of whom 
1 St. Paul is obſerved particularly to ſtrike in 
1 this Epiſtle. And what was the State of 


5 Religion in this polite and cultivate City? 
4 The top Object of their Worſhip was the 
i great Goddeſs Diana, we find, and the Image 
| | a that fell down from Jupiter, (Ads xix.) 
1 whom not only they, but all Aſia and the World 


TH _ worſhipped : And the practical Part of their | 
if | Religion was of a Piece with the doQtrinal ; : 
j for thus, we cannot ſuppoſe to reproach, but 


to congratulate them, upon their Converſion 
to Chriſtianity, the Apoſtle addreſſes himſelf 
to them, (Chap. ii. v. 1, Sc.) © You hath » 
he quickened, who (in your Gentile 1 
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cc Eſtate) were dead in Treſpaſſes, wherein, 
« in Time paſt, ye walked according to the 


4 Courſe of this World, according to the 
c 


822 


Prince of the Power of the Air, the Spi- 
« rit that now worketh in the Children of 
« Diſobedience, among whom we alfo had 
« our Converſation in Times paſt in the 
« Lufts of our Fleſh, and of the Mind, and 


* 


e were by Nature Children of Wrath, even 


4 as others.” To prevent their reſenting 
from him his loading them with an odious 


CharaQter, he makes himſelf to be one of 


the Number. 

Ver. 11, 12.) © Wherefore that ye being 
e in Times paſt Gentiles, — that at that 
« Time ye were without Chriſt, having no 
« Hope, and (20:0) without God in. the 
« World.” 

And Chap. | iv. v. 17, 18.) © This I ſay 
e therefore and teſtify in the Lord, that ye 


„ henceforth walk not as other Gentiles walk, 


« in the Vanity of their Mind, having the 


e Underſtanding darkened, alicnated from the 


Life of God, thro' the Ignorance that is 


in them, becauſe of the Blindneſs of their . 
« Heart, who, being paſt feeling, have · 


« given themſelves over to work all Unclean- 
« neſs with Greedineſs.“ 

And let us hear what Account he gives 
of the Corinthians, {1 Ep. xii. 2.) 7e know 
that ye were Gentiles, carried away unto theſe 


Lat Idols even as ye were ted, And as for 


je * their | 
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their Morals, how much they were addicted 
to Prankeaach and Fornication, the Pains 
that he takes to wean them from them, and 
convince them of their being unlawful, and 
the Example of the Perſon guilty of Inceſt 
in the higheſt Degree by marrying his Mo- 
ther, without their expreſſing any Horror or 
Concern at it, but rather glorying in it, may 
ſhow us ; ſo. noted they were for Lewdneſs 
and Whores, that it was thought no Scandal 

to have it "amongſt their publick Prayers, 
that the Gods would increaſe the Number of . 
their Harlots; and ſome publick-ſpirited re- 
ligious Patriots made Vows to their Gods to 
be Benefactors to their Country this Way, 
by importing foreign Harlots as publick 


Bleſſings, (Alian. At henenſ.) their eſteem- 


ing Whores the moſt religious Order of their 
Community, and as thoſe that had the great- 
eſt Intereſt with their Gods; ſo that when 
publick Supplications were to be made for 
the greateſt Matters, their Courtezans were 


made Choice of as Interceſſors, as upon the 


Perſian Invaſion therefore, the Whores were 


employed, as the ſureſt Cards, to make pub- 


lick Supplications for the Safety of Greece, 
who were their Veſtal Virgins : Yet this was 
one of the chief Seats of Learning, and one 
of the moſt polite and philoſophical Cities 
of the World at this Time, and had been ſo: 


Periander: one of the ah wiſe Men ſo 


called, was their Prince; much frequented | 
it 
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it was by the greateſt Philoſophers; Dio- 
genes had been very converſant among them, 
and the Debaucheries before- mentioned ſeem 
founded on the Stoical and Epicurean Doc- 
ines. 

And how it was amongſt the Colo Fans, 
the Apoſtle likewiſe reminds them, Chap. i. 
v. 10. by his praying for their being Tait | 
ful in every good Work, and increaſing in the 
Knowledge of God, implying a great Defect, 
both in the practick and I heoretick of Reli- 
gion; by their being delivered from the 
Power of Darkneſs, (v. 13.) a State of effi- 
cacious Blindneſs and Ignorance; and (v. 21.) 
and you that were ſometimes alienated, and 
Enemies (viz, to God) in your Mind by Wick 
ed Works. | 
So of the Theſſalonians, (1 Thefſ, iv. F.) 
not in the Luſt of Concupiſcence, even as the 
Gentiles which know not God; and St. Peter 
of the Gentiles, as the Gentiles which ' know 
ot God. But here we ſhall be told, that 
we look for Inſtances of the Sufficiency of 
Reaſon and the Light of Nature to conduct 
Men in Religion, both as to Doctrine and 
Practice, in the wrong Place, and amongſt 
the wrong Sort of Folks; we muſt not ex- 
pect to find them in the Crowd, or in com- 
mon Life, but we muſt go to the Philoſo- 
phers, conſult their Lives and Books for 
them. 
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Well, ſuppoſe then it is to be tried 

by them, let us now hear how it ſtood. 
amongſt theſe celebrated Maſters of the Re- , 
ligion of Nature. | 
AG They all complied with the ſeyeral 
dolatries and Superſtitions that prevailed in 
thei Countries; and inſtead of attempting 
any Reformation, taught others alſo to do 
the like, as their Duty; ſo not only encou- 
raged Men by their Example, but confirmed 
them by. Precept in their Errors and Im- 
pieties. (Aug. de ver. Rel. Cap. 1.) Sacra 
templa omnes habebant communia, all went to 
the ſame common Temples, and uſed the 
ſame common Forms of Worſhip, and had 
the ſame Gods, and uſed the ſame Rites and 
Ceremonies; ſo that if they knew better, 
they profeſſed, they practiſed, they taught 
publickly, what they privately condemned 
at the ſame time; they deſpiſed what they 
worſhipped, and laughed at their own De- 
votions, and God's too; and what viler Im- 
morality can there be, than to live on thus in 
a ſettled Courſe of ſuch Diſſimulation; ; for a 
Set of Men that valued themſelves for being 
wiſer than others, and that were, or ought 
to have been, the Teachers of the People, 
to follow, or rather to lead them into Idola- 
tries, and the Immoralities conſequent upon 
it, end to ſtrengthen them in them, by all 
the Marks of publick Approbation? to 
whcm all thoſe Impieties therefore were im- 
putable, 


. 


Commiſſion of, or encouraged them in. What 


Virtue can ſuch a Set of Men pretend to, or 


what ſignified it to ſay, as ſome of them 
did, that they did not think of their Gods, as 
the Vulgar thought; that they had a Key 


to their Mythology, and ſaw hidden Mean- 


ings thro' it; their Religion was that of 
Nature, and they worſhipped what was 
intended by thoſe hieroglyphical Names 
and Figures, that were Objects of Reli- 


gion to the common People, as by Jupiter 
they meant the Air, by Neptune the Sea, 


by Vulcan, Fire, &c.” for this was but 
ſtill fixing the Charge of Idolatry upon them- 
ſelves ſo much more clearly: The better 
they underſtood their Mythology, the viler 


Idolaters ſtill they were; for the Vulgar 


worſhipped ſomething, which they thought 
however to be divine and ſupernatural, tho' 


it was nothing; but the Philoſophers wor- 
ſhipped the Parts of Nature which the others 
ſaw were not divine : The better they un- 
derſtood what it was which they worſhipped, 
ſo much their Idolatry was fooliſher than 
that of the Vulgar ; and the Reaſons for the 
Compliances of theſe ſo good Philoſophers 
with the Idolatries of their Countries, inſtead 
of: being an Apology, is a further Charge 
upon them, which were Paſſions very unbe- 
coming Philoſophers; ſuch as, firſt, Pride, 
Envy, and Malignity. If they really knew 


⁊ better | 


putable, that they joined with them in the 
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better than they profeſſed, yet it was as a Law 
amongſt them, that none but . themſelves 
ſhould be the better or wiſer for it, to keep 
it all within themſelves, by induſtrious Con- 
cealment, and not to lay it open to the 
World by a publick Communication of it; 


hence Thales adviſes Phericydes, who he 


heard was deſigning to publiſh the Myſteries 
of Divinity to the Greeks, to communicate 


them only to his Friends, and not expoſe 
them to the Vulgar : (Diog. Laert.) Pytha- 


goras injoined his Scholars Silence; and A. 
riſtophanes (nubes) ſhews it to have been the 


Law of S&crates's School, 
s Ops mA D N A em. 


& It is not lawful for us to let any but 
« Scholars into what we know.” And Plato 
was ſo very jealous leſt his Doctrines ſhould 
become common, that he did not care to 
truſt Phedrus out of his Sight, for fear he 
ſhould divulge his ſecret Lectures, and let 
People into the Myſteries of his Knowledge ; 


and odi prophanum vulgus & arceo, ſpoke 


the Spirit of Philoſophy. | 

Or, 2dly, Fear and Cowardice ; they 
looked upon it as a bold and dangerous At- 
tempt, ſo durſt not undeceive the People, 
and tell them the Truth, (Jop. againſt 
App. and Grot. de ver. Rel. Chriſt. Lib. 2.) 
hence making the Rule of Religion to be 
37 Whatever 
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whatever was publickly received ; and Gro- 
tius there obſerves, that Plato, in his Timeus, 
and elſewhere, and Porphyrius quoting the 
Words from Euſebius, Evangelical Prepara- 
tion, ſaid, that it was a dangerous Thing to 
tell the People Truth in Religion; and Tuſtin 


Martyr, in his Parenefſs, takes Notice of 


this alſo in Plato, who, when he ſays that it 
was impoſſible to let the People into the Knows= 
ledge of the true God, ſhews us that the Im- 
poſſibility lay in his own Cowardice ; which 
thoſe Perſons ſeem to have known, who, 
upon his attempting ſome new 'Thing, put 
him in mind of $crazess Cup, (Diog. Laert.) 
as Seneca, from the ſame Spirit, throws the 
_ Cloak over their vile Compliances with 
the faſhionable Idolatries and Superſtitions 
of the Times, when, ſpeaking of Religion, 
he ſays, quæ omnia ſapiens ſervabit tanguam 


legibus juſta, non tanquam diis grata. All 


« which Things a Man that is wiſe (or a 
« true Philoſopher) will. obſerve, not as 


« Things acceptable to the Gods, but as 


cc eftabliſhed as it were, and commanded by 


« the Laws: ” And Tully often hints at this : 


Reaſon, (De nat. Deo.) and Socrates him- 
ſelf, to ward - againſt Danger, was a great 


Sacrificer, and Obſerver of religions Rites ; 


and Plato makes ſacrificing according to the 
Law, (that is, Cuſtom of the Country) and 
being careful in the Obſervance of religious 
Ceremonies, (no matter what) t be Piety tos 

2 wards 
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wards the Gods : Hocrates preſcribes, as Duty, 
Adherence to the Religion of our Anceſtors. 
Pythagoras (vd 45 Nexera) to worſhip 
the Gods, and Heroes next, according to the 

ſeveral Diſpoſitions of Law or Cuſtom. 
Epifetus { Chap. 38 wy, (onbvFew #, Wes 3; 
emer toy x TE . E a0! TO ge.) 
It is all Mens Duty to make Libations, 
offer Sacrifice, and perform religious Du- 
« ties and Rites, according to the Cuſtom of 
de their Countries.” So Tully {De Divinat.) 
This, in ſhort, was the Dodhtine of them all, 
both 'Greths and Romans likewiſe; to be re- 
ligious more patrio & majorum. Perform 
divine Worlhip in all Things exaftly acrord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of your Anceſtors, is Me- 
cenass Advice to Auguſtus, (Suet. Dion. Gif) 
£ 


according to which Principle, they made i 


impoſſible for the religious Idolatries and 
Superſtitions of the World ever to be re- 


formed, and even impious in thoſe who were 


ſenſible of them to attempt it, and by this 
their Doctrine they confirm the Juſtice of the 
Sentence given againſt their own Socrares ; 
and that it might be the leſs ſuſpected whence 
this Doctrine of Compliance with what they 


diſliked proceeded, they trumped up an Ora- 


cle for it, that is recited by Xeno hon (Me- 
morab. 5.) that commanded all Men to wor- 
ſhip their Gods according to the Cuſtom of 
each City and Country; and he takes Notice, 


that Socrates was a ſtrict and zealous Obſeryer | 


c of . 


| 
* 
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of this Oracle, in ſacrificing and worſhip- 
ping the Gods according to the Cuſtom of 
their Anceſtors, Lib. 1. that he frequently 
ſacrificed upon the publick Altars, as well as 
privately at home, and that by the Help of his 
Demon or Familiar, he told Fortunes, and was 
a great Conſulter of Oracles, and took Pains . 
to be thought as true and as rank an Idolater, 
as the beſt of them; which if they denied 
him to be, their own Doctrine and Oracle 
juſtified his Judges, ſo that both philoſophi- 
cal and divine Authority injoined Confor- 
mity to, and Obſeryation of all thoſe ſcan- 
dalous and obſcene Feaſts, Myfteries, and j 
Initiations, &c. ſuch as thoſe modeſt and holy | | 
ones called by them, of Bacchus, Ceres, | \ 
Priapus, the Sacra of Venus Peribaſin, and | 
Eleira, viz. Stradling Venus, and Whore 
Venus; the Lupercalia amongſt the Romans, 
the Ithyphallia amongſt the Athenians, in 
Socrates and Plato's Time, the Orphear 
Myſtteries (See Clem. Alex. Protrept. and 
Latant. &c.) and other ſhameleſs Rites and 
Myſteries, enough to raiſe Horror and De- 
teſtation of Mankind, as they did when 
their Secrets were laid open, and the Reaſon 
with it why they bound all, that were initi- 
ated into thoſe precious Myſteries, with 
Oaths, like our free Maſons, not to diſcover 
them; tho the Shame of telling them might „ 
have been Tie enough to Men of any Modeſty 
that were drawn into them; and St. Paul 
2 2 perhaps 
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perhaps alludes to them, when he ſays, It ;s 
a Shame even to ſpeak of thoſe Things which 
are done of them in Secret, How contrary 
to this Doctrine was the Behaviour of the 
Apoftles and primitive Chriſtians ? and with 
a Spirit of generous Fortitude, how contrary 
to that of all theſe philoſophical Poltrones, 
were they poſſeſſed and: ated, that freely 
expoſed their Lives, that offered themſelves 
willingly, and were tortured, 20 accepting 
Deliverance, to convince Mankind of thoſe 
Idolatries and religious Errors, that the Phi- 
loſophers, if they ſaw into, yet complyed 
With, and cockered them up in by Precept, 
and bafAand inſincere Profeſſion ? 

Socrates was the only Man amongſt them 
that ſteeled himſelf with Refolution to tell 
his Citizens ſome of the 'Truth about their 
Gods, tho? his Heart failed him, and he re- 
ally never did do it: yet we are made ſick 
with continually hearing him extolled upon 
that Account, as if he never had had his 
Fellow in the World, and the like had never 
been done by any Man before him, or ſince ; 
tho' twice ten thouſand Chriſtian Martyrs 
have devoted themſelves to bear Witneſs of 
the Truth, in open Defiance to all that idola- 
trous Rage and Malice could inflict. 

But, frighted with this their moral Hero's, 
Fate, however they magnity the Exploit, 
they ſeem to have all agreed together 
upon it, to have no more Martyrs amongſt 
them upon the religious Account, and as 
Ta 1 HSocrates 
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Socrates was the firſt Philoſopher that ever 


ſo I do not find but he was alſo the laſt; for 
the Philoſophers took Care happily to pre- 


vent farther Miſchief amongſt then of that 
Kind, by wiſely giving it out as a Rule, that 


every Man ought to conform himſelf to the 
Religion of his Country, however ſcanda- 


louſly falſe and ridiculous he thought it, and 


content himſelf with knowing privately bet- 
ter, ſo as to ſleep in whole Skins; tho” at 
the ſame time they were more afraid, than 
likely to be hurt, by doing otherwiſe, un- 


leſs they were downright Atheiſts ; but had 
the Danger been greater, yet had they had 


any Zeal for Truth, or for the Glory of that 
one true God, they are now pretended to 
have known and worſhipped, any Benevo- 
lence to Mankind, they would not have be- 
trayed their Intereſts in an Affair of that Im- 
portance, by acting the inſincere and hypo- 
critical Part they did. The Athenians, ſenſi- 
ble of their Miſtake in putting Socrazes to 
Death, left it more free and open afterwards, 
ſecurely to introduce amongſt them new 
Gods, or new Forms of religions Worſhip ; 
and I do not find but every Man was as free 


to have acknowledged the one true God 


amongſt them, as their many falſe ones, that 
each Man for himſelf might take his Choice, 
and without worldly Diſadvantage or civil 
Inconyentence, might chuſe the Object of 

RY 5 his 


— 


publickly ſuffered for Religion, (Diog. Laert.) 
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his own Worſhip, worſhip him as he pleaſed, 
and publickly propoſe it to the Magiſtrates 
for Propagation, and openly to make Pro- 
ſelytes : Hence they had ſo many Gods 
among them of all Sorts but the true one, 
and religious Myſteries and Forms of Wor- 
ſhip of all monſtrous and ridiculous Kinds; 
every Province, eyery City, every Village, 
had not only Gods af their own, but every 
Family had their 2345, their Lares and Pe- 
nates proper to themſelves, which they wor- 
ſhipped when they pleaſed, and as they 
pleaſed ; and amongſt the Romans, Seryants 
and Slaves in the ſame Family profeſſed what 
Religion each pleaſed, worſhipped what God 
they pleaſed, after what manner they pleaſed, 
differently both from the publick and from 
their Maſters, and this too in Nero's Time, 
(Tacit. Lib. 14.) diverſi ritus, externa ſacra, 
ſays he- that made the barbarous Speech 
againſt them ; which was the ſame alſo in 
Greece, as we may find by that of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. vii. Art thou called being a Servant ? 
care not for it. Nor in all the Cities where 
the Apoſtles preached, does the Introduction 
and Profeſſion of a new God or Religion 
appear to have been eriminal, or a Violation 
of any Law eſtabliſhing Religion; or other- 
wiſe than as a Diſturbance of the State, and 
Inſinuations of Danger to the civil Govern- 
ment, which raiſed all the Perſecutions from 
the Gentile World, both againſt the 3 
n | „ 


C ml 
and Chriſtians afterwards ; and St. Pant we 
find was ſo far from incurring Penalty at 


Athens, by reflecting on their Gods and Su- 13 
perſtitions, and propoſing to them the only il 
true God as the Object of Worſhip to them, . kl ö 
and the Introductſon of a new. Form of | | 
worſhipping: him, that tho he ſeem'd to be '\ 


a Babbler to ſome of the ſelf-conceited Phi- — 
loſophers, yet others, taking him to be 4 5: 
Serter-forth of fronge Gods, and to bring {| 
' certain ſtrange Things to their Ears, and to I 
be a Propagator of new religious Doctrines, | 
and in a bolder and freer Manner than any of . 
the Socraties ever ventured to do, was ſo | 
far from being queſtioned, for the Illegality 
of this Proceeding, that he made theſe the 
Baits to draw them, and the reſt of his Au- 
ditery about him, and to beſpeak their At- 
tention, and to help him to ſuch a folemn 
and publick Hearing as he had contrived to 
bring about by © diſputing with the Fews 
“jn the Synagogne, and devout Perſons, *. 
« in the Market daily with them that met 
« with him;” and tho' they zook him, it is } 
ſaid, yet it was not apprehending him as a ll 
Criminal, and brought him to Mars's Hill, yet * 
it was not in a violent Way, as a Male factor, 1 
to be tried, but conducted him in a civil and | 
intreating Manner, whither he was more de- 5 
ſirous to go than they to have him; not like 5 
a Socrates, or Diagoras, or Protagoras, Sc. A 
in order to be * but they conducted br 
| him | 3 
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| him to the proper Place and Perſons, who, 
ö as Cenſors of Manners, and what Gods or 
religious Doctrines or Rites were fit to be 

4 farther admitted publickly amongſt them, 

might receive Propoſals from him of thoſe re- 

f ligious Innovations, which they found he 

| was ſo full of, and wanted it ſo much to 

| make known to them. And I do not find 

burt it ſurprized the philoſophical Part of his 

| 13 Auditory, as well as the Vulgar, to hear of 
| the Reſurrection, and that there was but 

one only God, and of a new Way of worſhip- 

6 ping him, which is a T eſtimony of the maſ- 
| terly 'Talents and great Proficiency of the 
5 Stoicks and Epicureans in the Religion of 


" Nature, and how perfectly they taught the 
oy N ſpiritual Worſhip of the one true God at that 
Time, in that top Scat of improyed rational 
Knowledge. 
The Romans were ſo far from diſcourag- E: 
— ing the Introduction of new Gods, or new 
Religions amongſt them, that it was a Piece 
of Popularity to do it, and they were ready 
to cloſe with any Propoſals of bettering their 
Hand, by being helped to any Gods of Re- 
putation for Ability, to be added to thoſe 
they had already; and in queſt of mending 
themſelves as well in the Objects, as Forms 
and Rites of religious Worſhip, they ran- 
ſacked the World, and filled Rome with Gods 
of all Nations, and with foreign Myſteries 
and Forms of Worſhip from all Parts : Nor 
am 
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am I ſenſible, hed any Law amon them 
injoined any Religion or religious ( bject 1 in 
particular, in Excluſion to others; or that 
any Penalty forbid any, except only the 
Bacchanalia, when they were grown mon- 
ftrouſly ſcandalous, and threatened Danger 
to the State. Profeſſed Atheiſm indeed was 
What neither Rome nor Athens would bear, 
nor ſo much as doubting. whether there were 
Gods or no; (Tully de nat. Deo.) but no 
Religion was eſtabliſhed by Poſitive Laws, 
which only determined the Exerciſe of them 
as to Times, Places, Rites, and Forms of 
Celebration : But all their religious Inſtitutes 
Rood upon the Authority and Reputation of 
their Inftitutor, upon Cuſtom and unwritten 

Tradition from their Anceſtors; and more pa- 
trio & majorum was the fundamental Rule 
of acknowledging Gods, and of praying to, 
ſacrificing, and of all the divine Workhip 
publick and common, not written or poſi- 
tively. preſcribed by Law, but ſupported by 
S Tradition, which Laws only determined and 
explained as to Circumſtances ; inſomuch 
that we find having Books of Religion and 
Written Forms of Worſhip, Fc. cenſured as 
Innovation, (Livy, Book 25. Chap. 10.) Jui- 
cungue libros vaticinos precationeſque aut arrem 
ſacri auf, conſcriptam haberet, eos libros om- 
nes literaſque, &c. ad ſe deferret. % Who 
ever had any Books of Prophecy, of 
5 e or the Art of ſacrificing, that 
| A a cc was : 
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« was written, they ſhould bring them all 
.< to the Magiſtrate before 7he firſt of April.” 
And Seneca, when he therefore preſcribes 
Conformity to religious Inſtitutes, does not 
make them to be formally eſtabliſhed by 


_ Law, but (zanquam ſancita legibus) by what 
amounted to an Equivalent. 


And this makes the Heathen Philoſophers 


the more inexcuſeable for living in and pro- 


feſſing Idolatry, Polytheiſm, and Superſti- 


tion, and complying as they did with the 
reigning and faſhionable Impieties of the 
World, if they had juſter Sentiments either 
of the Deity, or of his Worſhip, that they 


profeſſed i in Contradiction to their Convicti- 


ons, that they did not propagate the trueſt 
the moſt effectual Way, when they were 


under no Reſtraint from worldly Motive, 


and were as free to profeſs it publickly, as 
to know i it privatcly. Why did they not at leaſt 


practiſe it privately ? the Fews every where 


did it in their ſeveral Diſperſions, whom the 

| Prejudices of Mankind againſt them expoſed 

to greater Inconveniencies, than it would 
Have done the Philoſophers. Have any of 
the Philoſophers, that knew this, commend- 
ed or recommended them for it? 


« Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, 7. ull ly, Seneca, 
« Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, and ſeveral 
others that ſhall be nameleſs, plainly diſ- 


& covered by Reaſon the ſpiritual Worſhip 


© of the one true God nor does the Gol- 
= pel command any Duty relating to God,--- 
T | | oy which 


E hich they did not L* teach (Plea for * 
human 9 Every Tittle of this as to Tt 
every one of theſe Men is notoriouſly falſe. 1 {8 
How plainly: Socrates diſcovered the one Ws, 
true God, and the ſpiritual Worſhip of him, 
we ſhall ſee preſently ; but firſt let us ſee 
how well he taught it, by what Plutarch 
has recorded of him. Indeed it appears ä 
that he ſaw ſo plainly the Vanity and Folly. 
of the Athenians Religion, that he was ſick. 
of it, and could bear it no longer, that he 
had a Struggle in himſelf, whether he ſnould 
not tell the Peo ple his Mind. and let his 
Citizens into $6648 Truth about their Gods 
and Religion, and was come to a generous, 
Reſolution in himſelf to do ſo; let what 
would be the Conſequence. Plutarch in, 
Apophthegm. ) 897 ac So 89” dire GAN 
54 % fes, x, Ads, 85 deb 10 a 
TUyyevort' mexAtov Teur? 4 t&, vIv mule. 
pag, I ü will not bear it, I will not let it 
« go as it does, but going up to every Man 
« that I meet, Old and Young, in down- 
« right Words, I will ftill put the Queries 
to him that I now do.” But he took Wit 
in his Anger, and cooled upon it, and never 
executed this Reſolution, or promulged his 
Doctrine, farther than was conſiſtent with 
his Safety, tho' what he did that Way hap- 
pened to coſt him his Life ; for as he lived 
by his Lectures, which none were admitted 
to but Tool. that paid him well, ſo Policy, 
A1 it 
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if Danger had not done 5 dds bim cau- 
tious of ſpoiling his own Trade by divulg- | 
ing his ſecret Boctrines, which he inſtilled 
only into his Scholars; and his Indictment 
therefore run for ſeducing and corrupting 
Youth ; for he took Care that they ſhould 
hayc no Proof againſt him, of his diſown- 
ing either their Gods or their Worſhip, by 
profeſſing and Compliances to his dying 
Minute; and ſtood ftoutly to it upon his 
Trial, that he was innocent as to that Part 
of his Indictment, which concerned their 
Gods; and the Athenians Repentance for 
putting him to Death, was not founded upon 
the Injuſtice of their Indictment, for put- 
ting! him to Death, for not believing thoſe 
to be Gods which his Country believed to 
be fo, but upon their Conviction that he 
was ipnocent, and that they were miſtaken 
in him, and that he was as downright and 
rank an Idolator as the beſt of them; for 
if the Veneration that they paid his Memory, 
had ariſcn from his being guilty of his In- 
dictment, and inſtead of believing in their 
Gods, teaching the ſpiritual Worſhip of the 
one true God, inſtead of erecting a Statue to 
him, we muſt have heard of a general Re- 
formation of Religion among them, both as 
to the Object, and Manner of Worſhip; but 
we do not find any Athenians converted from 
their Idolatries, or one Man amongſt all 
the Penitents, the wiſer or better vor- 
ſhipper 
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ſhipper of the one true God for him: And no 
Wonder, 


Since we lay find how. well he unden 


flood and practiſed the ſpiritual n, a 
the one true God : 

_ 1f, By his Writing Hymns ro Apollo and 
Dan 5 
ꝛ⁊aly, By his Vow to Pax, (Plus Phædyusj 
« Gentle Pan, and ye Gods that inhabit this 
Place, give me a beautiful Inſide; and 

« make me anſwerably beautiful without.“ 


2 8. * 


Which outward Beauty as he very much 


wanted, and his God Pan no leſs than him 


ſelf, whom Sobrates much reſembled, ſo he 


was a proper God to pray to, to mend Forms, 
that could not mend his own : A Prayer to 
Pan, when he learned to frisk and dance in 
His old Age, would have been more ſuitable: - 


34h, By his Swearing by Juno, (Xeonoph. 
and 


Conviv.) an Oath proper to Women, 
affected by Pathicks and Men emaſculate, 
and unnaturally leud and effeminate to the 
laſt Degree of Shameleſineſs. 

why, By his charging ſo ſtrictly, when 


a dying, his Friends not to forget to ſacri- 


fice the Cock for him, which he and they 
among them had vowed to ee for 
his Recovery to be ſure; which ſhews what 


a Pack of Idolatrous Wiſeacres he and thoſe 


about him were; for this Vow was a deep 
Project to help him againſt the Hemlock, and 
was a yy filly Buſineſs ; 3 for if the Hem- 

lock 


s 
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lock began to work, and the old Gentleman, 
growing delirious, began to talk he knew 
not what himſelf, about à Cock and a Bull, 
yet Plato need not have recorded his Maſter's 
Reveries, O Crito, we owe. Aſculapius a 
Cock, be fare to pay it, aud do not forget it, 
good Crito. Had he recovered, A ſculapius 
might have deſerved his Cock; but after a 
Man's dead, to order his Executors to thank 
the Doctor for his Recovery, is ſomething 
extraordinary; but ÆAſculapius had recover'd 
a dead Man, and tho' he was ſwinged for it, 
yet they pleaſed themſelves with ſome Hopes 
among them, that for the Sake of this Cock 
he might venture at it once again; or they 
thought that Aiſculapius might ſue him for 
His Promiſe below, where * and Money 
were ſcarce; dementifſimum hominem putarem 
i morbo offetus periifſet, cum vero hoc ſanus 
fecerit e ipſe inſanus gut eum ee N Ja 
entem. ¶(Lactant. 
--5thly, By his Defence upon bis Trial, by 
pleading not guilty to his Indictment, nod 
| ſtanding; to it that he never either ſacrificed 
ro, feore by, or ſo much as named any other 
God's but Jupiter, Juno, &. (Xenoph. ) which 
at the ſame time was a bouncing Lye, for 
he was noted for a common Swearer by any 
Thing that came in his Way, by a Plane- 
Tree: (Ariſt. Nub) by a Dog, by a Gooſe, 
(Lactunt. Lib. 3.) 3 St. Chryſoſtom rightly 


ene, that it was like Scholar, like 
3 | aber, 
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Maſter, with him; and Plato 6 rer Mg 

Ag Teps e nora. His Scholar Xenophon 
was both? a very religious Man, and imitated 
his Maſter Socrates even to Affectation, (Diop. 
Laert.) and a great Sacrificer ; and if &. 
crates had either taught or underſtood any 
ſpiritual Worſhip of the one 'true God, we 
muſt have met with ſome of it in him. 

If Plato underſtood and taught ſo plainly 
the ſpiritual Worſhip of the one true God, 
how came he 1o inconſtantly and incon- 
ſiſtently with himſelf, ſometimes to make 
one Thing to be God, ſometimes another, / as 
all the reft of them did (Platonis ny 
Sc. Cic. de nat Deo.) 

If Ariſlotle underſtood fo well, and taught 
the ſpiritual Worſhip of the one true God, 
how came he to make the World a God? 
How in his laſt Will to order his Executor 
to perform his Vow to Jupiter Soter and Mi- 
nerva Servatrix, for the Welfare of Micanor? 
How came he to ſet up his Mother's Statue 
in the Temple of Ceres for a Goddeſs, &c. 

If Epictetus underſtood and taught the 
ſpiritual Worſhip of the one true God, Why 
| he he direct us to Jupiter, and to Pate, as 

Gods? (Cap. 38. 1e mepr Yeav suf eg, of 
Religion towards the Gods;) and yet why 
does the Title run in the plural Number, 
and why does he every where ſpeak of them 
as many ſtill, inſtead of one? towards whom 
"Hs N as ſpiritual Worſhip, the Diſ- 
charge 
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charge of all the heathen Fooleries in 
Faſhion. 

Let me obſerve, that under the Name | 
Tate is eomprehended .alſo Providence, ſo far 
as che Stoicks profeſſed the Belief of any, 
which. (molraie) Providence they groſly ido- 
Iized ny their — as we find here 
by Epicterus joining it to upiter, and mak- 
Ing it a _ aniculam fatidicam, a Kind 
of little Fortune and Deftiny, diſpenſing old 
Hag, a Kind of Sybil, or Mother Shipton, 
as moſt of them fancied, their Gods of. hy- 
man. Shape. 

If Tully ſo clearly diſcovered =} taught 
the ſpiritual Worſhip of the one true God, 
-why is the Title of his Book de natura deorum 
in the plural Number ? Why, ſhould all his 
Diſputants ftate the Queſtion in like Manner 
an 4 int? And why at leaſt does not him- 
ſelf, or ſome of his Managers, determine in 
Favour of this great Truth, but ſhuts it up 
as he does in Uncertainty ? His promiſing an 
Apot beoſis to his Daughter Tullia, and to con- 
ſecrate her into a Goddeſs, does not look 
like the Act of a ſpiritual Worſhipper, or 
| Knower of the one true God. 

If Marcus Antoninus, who was an Em peror, 
and under no Reſtraint from worldly Motive 
to make him diſguiſe his Sentiments, who 
might not only have worſhipped himſelf, but 
introduced what God he pleaſed, and what 
Form of Wr he pirated, or have made 
himſelf 
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himſelf a God, as others did, had he encou- 


raged it; and his Statues, like others, were 
facrificed to, and the Worſhippers of the 


only true God were . perſecuted by him for 
not doing it; and who was a Stoick into 
the Bargain, and bound by his Principles 
neither to value Pleaſure or fear Pain, to 
ſpeak the Truth boldly at all Times, and 
not to ſhrink from the Duty of his Station 
for any Conſiderations of Intereſt, and who 
is allowed alſo to haye been a very good and 
pious Man; and is it conſiſtent with the 
Character of ſo good an Emperor, ſuch a 
Philoſopher, ſuch a Father and Friend to 
Mankind, to ſuppoſe that he ſhould inſin- 
cerely not profeſs publickly that Faith and 
Knowledge of the one true God, and the 
Worſhip of him after the worthieft Manner 


or that he ſhould not add Authority to his 


Example, to work the ſame Convictions in 
the reſt of Mankind, that his own ſuperior 

| Reaſon had wrought in himſelf; but ſhould 
comply with what he diſapproved ; ; and that 

he ſhould not at leaſt teach the ſpiritual 
Worſnip of the one true God, in the moral 
Inſtructions that he has left behind him, 
but mention ſtill his (Sed) Gods, WT: 
their Superſtitious Forms of e as true 
Religion? | 


Polytheiſm, in ſhort, was the predomi- 


nant Principle 1 in them all ; and if they were 


not ignorant of the Worſhip of the one true 
B 2 8 God, 


— 
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God, fo ch viler Wretches t they to do as 
they ' | + 
And were it true what theſe Men give out 
farther, that there is no Precept, Command, 
or Duty relating to God, that we can pro- 
duce from Revelation, which they cannot 
produce from theſe Philoſophers ; yet there 
tis a great Difference with regard to the Aſſu- 
rance of the Rectitude, Truth, Juſtice, and 
Goodneſs, and as great with regard to Sanction; 
but it is notoriouſly falſe, that all the Duties 
of true Religion, injoined by Revelation, 
may be produced from the Philoſophers, un- 
leſs we allow theſe Men a Right of making 
what they pleaſe only to be true Religion, 
and what is found amongſt the Philoſophers ; 
but then they muſt make a great Part of the 
Scripture to be falſe Religion, becauſe there 


are a great many Things more commanded 


there, both to be believed and done, than 
was ever commanded or thought of by Phi- 
loſophers: And whatever Precepts God gives 
out, I ſhall always take to be true Religion; j 


and, on the other Hand, whatever he does 


not command, to be falſe Religion, or no 
Religion at all, the Commandments of Men, 
and Will worſhip ; ; and conſequently all the 
Precepts of Philoſophers, as they are their 
Precepts, tho' true in themſelves, are yet 


falſe Religion. 


And what is farther ſaid, that Socrates, Plato, 
E as they received not their Religion from 
— 


— 
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Revelation, ſo neither did they pretend to 
ſupport it by falſe Revelation; they are 

both falſe; for they are both juſtly ſuppoſed 

to have had the nobleſt of their Sentiments 
from Revelation, and did both what they 
could to ſupport their DoQrines by counter- 
feit. Reyelation : Socrates pretended to be 
directed by his Demon; and Plato would 
fain have been thought inf pired, and to ſooth 
that Vanity, was called ANG Demon- 
acted, and formed his Writings and Stile in 
Imitation of the Oraculous. 

After the Promulgation of the Goſ] pel, 
who were they that chiefly and moſt bitterly 
oppoſed it, and upon that Account, becauſe 

it introduced the Knowledge and ſpiritual 
Worſhip of the one true God, and ſupport- 
ed, with all the Reaſon and the Light both 
af Nature and Art, that they were Maſters 
of, the Heathens in their Idolatries and re- 
ligious Vanities, but the Succeſſors of theſe 
ſame philoſophical Hypocrites and Sophiſ- 
ters, who are cried up as the ſo plain 
Teachers of that knowledge, and Practicers 
of that ſpiritual Worſhip ? Theſe were the 
Set of Men, who, when they found that 
their philoſophical Meaſures would not do 
their Buſineſs, in ſupporting Idolatries and 
Superſtitions, ſpirited up Emperors and Ma- 
giſtrates, with all the blackeſt Arts of De- 
lation and Calumny which they could in- 
Vent, to lupprels, by bloody Violence, thoſe 
.BVJ'3 Wor- 


* 
Worſhippers of the one true God, whom their 
Reaſons and their Lights of N ature they 
found could not ſtand againſt, tho' they were 
naked, and themſelves had the armed World 
and its Authority on their Side to back 
them; theſe were they 1 that wrought up the 
Bi gotry of the People into Zeal for thoſe Ido- 
tries and Superſtitions, which, together with 
them, they profeſſed, whilſt they laughed 
at and deſpiſed, to that Degree of blind 
Rage, as to ſacrifice to their Devils ſo many 
thouſand true and generous Profeſſors of the 
Worſhip of the one true God, only for bein 
ſo, the meaneſt of whom was more valuable 
than that Heathen Socrates of theirs, that 
they keep ſuch an endleſs Pother about, that 
turn even mild and good-natured Emperors 
into Nero's and Caltgula's. 

And to give at laſt ſome Specimens of 
the Morality of theſe ſo celebrated philoſo- 
phical Hy pocrites themſelves, with regard 
as well to their Doctrines as their Practice, 
that our Religion of Nature Men cry up as ſo 
many Wonders of Virtue, that they cano- 
nize as their Heathen Saints, that are their 
Patriarchs and Fathers in Religion, to whofe 
Works they refer us as their Scriptures, and 
to whoſe Lives for our Patterns, and then 
let him that likes them ſay, Sit anima mea 
cum Philgſophis. 

And firſt, we find them almoſt all charged, 


7 


| on undoubted Record, with the Guilt of 
infamous 


ry : 
* 


11 


infamous and unnatural Luſt, not only For- 


nication, Adultery, and Inceſt, but Pede- + 


raſty and Sodomy, active and paſſive. 
Solon, one of their ſeven wiſe Men, and 
the famous Lawgiver of the Athenians, Pla- 
tarch tells us, (Amat.) not only himſelf uſed 
this infamous Trade of Sodomy, but recom- 
mended it as honeſt, and eſtabliſhed it by 
Law, (Chry/oſt.) forbidding i it only to Ser- 
vants, or with them, as a refined Pleaſure, 
proper only for the Ingenuous, and to be re- 
ſerved to Men of Quality and Diſtinction; 
and he himſelf made Travel and a crading 
Voyage a Pretence for taking a lewd Jaunt 
with Piſiſiratus on that monſtrous Account; 
and his buying up Girls for the publick Ser- 
vice of young Fellows; his inſtituting Bro- 
thel-Houſes, and eſtabliſhing them by Law, 
and endowing them with Immunities, his 
building a Temple to Venus Pandemia, at 
the Expence of Harlots, are Inſtances of his 
being a compleat Moraliſt. 
Socrates, whom the Oracle, as he ſaid 
himſelf, (Xen.) pronounced to be wiſer than 
Euripides, who was wiſer than Sophocles, and 
ſo to be ſure the wiſeſt of Men; tho* not 
much the wiſer, I ſhould think, for the De- 
vil's ſaying ſo ; nor for the Argument that 
was the Ground of the Sentence, which was, 
his having declared juſt before that he was 
an Ideot, and knew nothing at all; and it 
is Pity, ſince he need but haye made one 
Trouble 
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Trouble of it, but he had got alſo the De 
vil's Verdict for his being the beſt, as well 
as wiſeſt Man, by declaring himſelf a Vil- 
lain. But this ſame Oracle at laſt ſeems to 
have been juggled up between him and his 
Crony Cherephon, who went upon the Er- 
rand to Apollo, and upon his own Head: 
How any body came to go, looks odd; had 
it been by Authority or Deputation, they 
would have choſe an indifferent Perſon: but 
Cherephoun happening to be the Man, looks 
very ſuſpicious, becauſe Twy Taw yrop por 
Tord rug 6 Razer (Ariſt. Nub. 55 So- 
crates, and Cherephon his Oracle-fetcher, 
were huge great and intimate; and Ari/o- 
phanes expoſes them together as looked 
upon by the Town as Confederates and Ac- 
complices ; and as Socrates profeſſed For- 
tune- telling, which he pretended was a Gift 
to him from the Gods, this Cherephon, a 
black, ill-looked, ſqueaking Fellow, was 
the Nhaccum to this Sydrophel, that brought 
in Griſt to his Mill; and he had either ven- 
tured to tamper with the Managers of the 
Oracle, if ſuch was given out, or to play 
himſelf the Apollo, thinking it might never 
be enquired into; but it was ſuſpected on 
{ſeveral Accounts, particularly in not being 
given out in the oraculous Metre. Socrates 
indeed himſelf pretended, / Xen, Apol.) that 
he had good Witneſs for the 'Truth of it, and 
that ſeyeral Perſons heard it beſides Chere- 
hs Phon; 


rupting their Principles with regard to their 
Gods, becauſe then the two Articles of his 
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phon; but it is plain the Athenians did not 


believe it, by their condemning of him not- 
withſtanding, But the Fact of the Oracle, 


true or a Cheat, his ſending to Delphos up- 
on ſuch an Errand, his inſiſting upon it as a 


divine T eſtimony, are Demonſtrations what 
a ſpificual Worthipper of the one true God 


he was. 
Sbcrates, 1 ſay, that was the Father and 
Founder of moral Philoſophy, which is now 


advanced to. the Title and Dignity of the 


Religion of Nature, tho? till then it had 


laid blended with Sophiſtry, Rhetorick, and 
Logick, Which were what he chiefly Pro- 


feſſed, together with Fortune-telling ; which, 
for the Enlargement of his Trade, he ſtruck 


out from them all into a diſtin Province, 


by the methodical Arrangement, and a for- 
mal Digeſtion of Actions relating to ſocial 
Life into Virtues and Vices: This ſo pious 
and excellent Socrates, as an Inſtance of his 
Sapience in Morality, was deeply tainted 


with this foul Diſeaſe of Arſenocoitiſin, 


| ( Philo. de vita Contempl.) and Laertius men- 
tions both the Perſons corrupted by him 
that Way, and by whom alſo himſelf was 


corrupted in Turn, being guilty both the 
active and paſſive Way; and one of the 
Articles of his Indictment was for debauch- 
ing. Youths, which cannot mean his cor- 


en 
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Indictment would have fallen into one and 
the ſame; neither does it appear that his 
Lectures had any Effect that way, by his 
Scholars renouncing either the Gods or Re- 
ligion of their Country, which Article he 
ſtoutly denies, and pleads not guilty to, but 
as to the Charge of debauching the carnal 
Way, he makes no Defence; and Xenophon 
(Apol.) only endeavours to extenuate by 
Attonement for it, by the excellent Princi- 
ples that he inſtilled into them other ways; 
and theſe Vouths muſt be ingenuous Vouths, 
and thoſe of Diſtinction, as well becauſe 
ſuch only were his Diſciples, and amongſt 
whom his Converſation that way lay, as be- 
cauſe by the Inſtitution of their Founder it 
would not have been otherwiſe Capital ; and 
he was ſo full of this ſodomitical Form of 
Luft, that he betrays himſelf frequently 
guilty, and confirms his Indictment, - and 
thereby ſhews that Xantippe was not ſo bad 
a Wife without the higheſt Proyocation, as 

finding herſelf yoked to ſuch an old beaſtly 
(Silenus) Baboon, ſo unnaturally addicted; 
his Conſciouſneſs of which Guilt was enough 
to have ſtopt his Mouth, had he been no 
Philoſopher, and to make bearing with her 
Tongue no Virtue of Patience, and to juſti- 
fy the Reproaches caſt upon him by Zeno, 
O hominem ſcurram, and embelliſhed, by 
Lafantius, (Lib. 3.) ineptum, perditum, de- 

 ſperatum, Cc. | 
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inttances of this are his calling himſelf 2% 
Slave of Love, (Cel. Rhodig. p. $82.) and a 
rare Sort of Love it was you find; and ſay- 


ing, that Love Matters were his Maſter-piece z 
and whilſt he pretended to know nothing 


_ elſe, yet here he threw off his wonted Cloak 

of Modeſty and Diſſimulation, and owned 
| himſelf profoundly skilled in Erozicks ; his 
ſaying that he did not remember when he was 


not in Love, (Xenoph. Conviv.) and engaged 


in ſome Amour, like Petronius's Madam, that 


could not remember when ſhe was not a 


| Whore ; that he knew nv greater Bleſſing that 


could happen to Youth than a good Lover, and 
to a Lover than a faithful Minion ; his mak- 
ing Cupid to be a God (Plat. Phedrus) and 
what Xenophon makes him pitch upon as his 


peculiar Excellence, (Conviv.) that he was 
a right good Pandar and Procurer, as well 


as Practitioner, that he loved kiſfing better 
than fighting ; and in the Diſpute between 


him and Clitobulus, a young Lad, at whom 


his Mouth watered, tho' in his Father's Pre- 
ſence; whether was the handſomer, and the 


better kiſſing Lips; bis ordering, like the 
King at Queſtions. and Commands, that he 


that had the Verdict for him, /howld be kid 


round by the Company; are Inſtances of his 


great Proficiency in the Religion of. Nature, 
as all the vile Stuff that he is there made 


to ſay, and to be aſſenting to alſo, is; as 


his being put in mind of being catched irh 
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his Check and part of his naked Body cloſe 
to that of a young Lad's'; his ſaying upon 
it, that he had a Tickling at his Heart froe 
Days after upon it ; and was as if he had 
been ſtung with a Tarantula, or bit by a 
mad Dog, (venomous Creature) (Xenoph. 
Conviv.) Such Stuff as this is out of all 
virtuous and modeſt Character, is too rank 
and luſcious to paſs for Drollery, and de- 
ſervedly got him the Nick-name of /Scurra 
Athenienſis ) the Ribaldry Profeſſor of Athens, 
as too unclean and coarſe a Cover to wrap 
refined Sentiments up in, and would create 
Suſpicion, were there no Grounds for it be- 
fide ; but where a Man is formally tried for 
beſtial Practice, Plato and Xenophon muſt, 

one would think, ſee the Impropriety of 
putting ſuch Words in his Mouth, as would 
confirm the Juſtice of his Sentence, and 
clench the Guilt of the Crime upon him. 

Add to this, his reckoning Dancing 
amongſt the ſerious Parts of Education, his 
looking upon it as a religious Exerciſe, that 
came into the World together with the Love of 
the Gods, (Things very well paired) and 
giving Credit to his Words, learning to dance 
himſelf when he was an old Man ; a Prayer 
upon which Occaſion to Pan, that he might 
frisk and caper well, whoſe Talent lay that 
Way, had been more proper than that for 
Beauty: And Ariſtophaues (nubes) mentions 
an obicene Dance in Faſhion at that er 
5 IL ID | CALLE 
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called the Kchug, which it is not unſuitable 
to his Behaviour to think our old Moraliſt 
learned, and which deſcended from him to 
his moral Succeſſors, and is what is noted 


by the Satyriſt (Javen.) 


e Rp. 1” virtute beati 
| clunem agttant. 


| As the Crime itſelf did. 
Inter Socraticos 2 fe fe Cinedos. 


The divine Plato, tho” he is faid to diſ- 
approve it in his Laws, and ſome have 
attempted to clear him from it, yet is made 
to ſully his divine Character with the Guilt, 
of it by Laertius in his Life, by Aulus 
Gellius (Book 18, 19.) by Plutarch (de educ. 
Lib.) by Ariſtippus, and as having had great 
Variety of both Sexes, as Stella, Dion, Phe- 
drus, Alexis, of the Male Kind ; inſomuch 
that lewd Women uſed to quote him as their 
Patron, from his Dogme that Women ought 
to be common, (Book 4. de Repub. and Arrian 
on Epict.). The Grecian Philoſ 2 ſays 
Erotius, (Book 2. de ver. Rel. 5 ft.) ſeem- 
to have took Pains to cover their 2 | 
Turpitude, by putting an honeft Name to it 
And Philo, tho' a Friend to Plato (de vit. 
Contempl.) looked upon his Banquet to be 
ibid. but a Scene of unnatural Luft, where 

e 2 Men 
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Mep are not repreſented as running mad for 
Love of Women, but Men for Love of Men 5 


and Xenophon's Banquet is juſt ſuch another Ti 
Scene of monſtrous Lewdneſs, where Socrates 
is the chief Actor and promoter; and all 
their Cant of ſpiritual Love, and their celeſ- 


tial Cupid, and heavenly Venus, is but gilding 


oyer their deteſtable Obſcenity with fine Epi; 
thets ; ; and under the Notion of philoſophize 
ing in this ſo precious Banquet, fit to be acted 
in Sodom, putting upon Mankind their Tur- 
pitudes as artificial Integument, in which 
were wrapped up myſteriouſly refined Truths 
and Pleaſures of the fame Name, but more 
excellent Kind and Nature; Of the ſame 
Mind, as to this Banquet, were Lucian (as 
Amor.) and others. <. 

Periander, another of theſe ned 
wiſe Men, a Philoſopher, and yet a Tyrant, 
two Characters the Greeks rarely allow to 
meet, committed Inceſt with his Mother, no- 
thing ſcrupulous of the Crime, kicked his 
Wife big with Child to Death, to oblige his 
Harlots; (Diog. Laert.) and as to Fornica- 
tion, he and almoſt all the reſt of theſe Phi- 
loſophers, thought it no Vice-or Shame pube 
lickly to profeſs and Practice it. 

Theodorus; that was honoured with the 


Title of. a ' heavenly Philefopher, and of 4 


God, tho“ ranked by Tully. with thoſe that 
belicred nene, be tha wiſe Men might 
tdtzieve, 
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thieve, commit Adultery, Sacrilege, &e. 
when they found a ſeaſonable Opportunity. 
Menedemus is marked with ſodomitical 
Practice with a Lad that was FA/clepiades's 


Minion, his Friend, Brother, and Son- in- 


Law. 

Aviſtippas taught, in like manner, that a 
Philoſopher might ſteal, commit Adultery, 
and Sacrilege, when Opportunity offered; 
and might publickly, without Shame, lie 
with Women or Boys, as his Inclination led 
him. (Diag. Laert.) 

Phedon got himſelf a Aiden by the 
infamous I rade of proftituting his Body, hav- 
ing the moral Socrates for one of his Cuſtomers 
(Diog. Laert.) who brought him out of a 
Brothel-houſe for his own e Uſe. 
Anti ſihenes taught, that a Philoſopher ſhould 


lie with all the handſome Females that fell in 


his Way, (Laert.) tho', for his own Part, he 
was ſo far from being { queamiſh, that he va- 
lued himſelf for — with ſuch dirty 
Drabs, as nobody elſe would touch, (Xenoph. 
Conviv.) © giving this Reaſon for it, that he 
Vas ſure to have no Rivals, but keep them 
«. all to himſelf; and that their Deſpair of . 
4 other Cuſtomers would make them prize 
© him the more: Being a Sodomite into 
the Bargain. (Laert. and —— 
Diogenes and the Cynicks were mere Brutes 
in Venereal Affairs, doing like the Dogs, 
Foot they had their Name from upon that 
N 


Account, what related to Ceres and Venus, 


ſhameleſly 


| Mlexanarinus calls their Marriage Cynogamia, 
viz. wedding Dog and Bitch Faſhion ; mak- 
ing not only ſtealing, but Sacrilege lawful, 
it being their common Trade to be S vols 
to ſteal from Altars, &c. rr and no 
Impiety for Men to eat one another; nor 
was it peculiar only to the Cynicks, but the 
Opinion and Doctrine of both the Stoicks and 


Epicureans, 
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in the open Streets; and Clem, 


that Inceſt was both innocent 


and lawful (Sextus Philof. Theoph. Antioch.) 
 Chryfppus allowed, in like manner, Com- 

munity of Wives in an inceſtuous Way, 

Mothers and Daughters with Fathers and 


Sons. (Laert.) 


Eudoxus was a Pathick. (Laert. Book 7 0 

Bion, the Platonick, was a prophane and 
ſcandalous Wretch as ever lived, ſo notorious 
for debauching both Sexes, that he was called 
the Corrupter of Youth, (Laert. Book 4.) 

Ek rey had both his Hebes and his Gany. 

s ſtill about him; is charged with So- 

555 y with his Couſin Hermias the Eunuch ; 
and with ſo much at the ſame time on his 
Concubine Pythais, that he ſacrificed to her, 
and writ a Pæan or religious Hymn in Praiſe 
of this his Goddeſs ; who, like ſeveral others, 
were deified for their Lewdneſs, and had 
their religious Rites and Myſteries publickly 


and ſolemnly 


Characters. 


obſerved, ſuitable to their | 
And that he died the Man ho 
lived, 
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lived, appears by the Proviſion made for bie 


| natural Children in his laſt Will, and by the 


Number of Boys he kept; my Mill is, that 
none of my Boys be ſold, (Diog. Laert.) for 
by the Quality 25 this Stock, we may per- 

ceive what Trade the Owner drove with it; 
and ſpeaking of Mino, that juſt Law-giver 
of Crete, inſtituting maſculine Fenery, he 
calls his doing this a wiſe and philoſophical 
Inſtitution (mAA® mepiAooipnus). Hie inſti- 
tuted many Things Philoſopher like, and Sodo< 
my for one; and gives this political Reaſon 
Ss it, that Women might over ſtock the Come 
munity with too many Children. He is alſo 
charged with Covetouſneſs to a high Degree, 
and eyerlaſtingly laying at Alexander a Beg- 


gar for more; whom, in Return for his e- 


nefactions, he is ſuppoſed at laſt to have 
poiſoned; and compleated his Wickedneſs 
with Self- Murder. 

Epicurus uſed both Boys and Females for 
his Pleaſures (Laert. Book 10.) ; but this 
was what might but be expected from him, as 
conſiſtent with his impious Principles, as his 
allowing a Philoſopher to ſteal, provided he 
ſhould not be found out; as the Lacedemo- 
nians did their Youths, for the Encourage- 
ment of Ingenuity. 

Tully, the grave and great Maſter of mo- 
ral Offices, was a Haunter of Harlots Houſes, 
and, when in Years, having a Wife, and 
Children grown up, and in Times too of 

. 
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Melancholy, yet Lfind, in an Epiſtle, gives 
an Account of an Entertainment that was 


agreeably enlivened, by ſetting a Whore at 


the upper End of the Table. His Promife 
of conſecrating his Daughter 7ullia into a 
Goddeſs, ſhews him Maſter of the Knowledge 
and ſpiritual Worſhip of the one true God; 
as his making Warring upon barbarous Na- 
tions a Species of Hunting; as Ariſtotle be- 
fore thought it was but natural to do it; and 
accordingly both Greeks and Romans allowed 
Depredations and Plunderings of them by 
private Hands without Proyocation, as not 
only lawful, but honourable Atchievement 
and Employment : To which we may add, 
their Gladiators, or forcing Men to kill each 
other to make Sport for the Rabble; their 
allowing human Sacrifices, Grotius of which 


ſays, quem morem nec Greca erudita, &c. 


« which Cuſtom neither the Grecian Learn- 
“ ing, nor the Roman Laws took away,” but 


it deſcended down low in the Empire; and 


Lactantius mentions the Continuance of it in 


his Time, by the Sacrifice of a Man to Ju- 


piter Latialis'; (etiam nunc ſanguine colus 
human) and in Cyprus it was not aboliſhed 
till Adrian's Time: The like Sacrifice the 


| Romans performed to Saturn, by throwing 


a Man into the 7yber from the Millvias . 
Bridge; to which add, the killing or ex- 
poſing their Children, if they diſliked their 
Sex or Number, an Inhumantty allowed both 


by 
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by Greek and Roman Philoſophers and Le- 
giſlators, on which St. Paul grounds his Cha- 
racter of 25opyor, without natural Affection; 
ſelling or changing their Wives; allowing 
both older and younger Women to wreſtle 
publickly naked with young Fellows ; as 
Plato in his Commonwealth directs, and gives 
this Reaſon for it, that Nomen ought to ſirip, 
becauſe they ſhould cover themſelves with Vir- 
tue inſtead of Cloaths; and that he that laug hs 
at a Woinaw's firipping herſelf” naked for a. 
_ laughs like a Blockhead at he knows not 
Hat. hs | | | 
Nay, ſo far was Sodomy from being pu- 
niſhed amongft the Athenians, under the In- 
ſtitutes of their famous Philoſophers, and in 
their Times, that Æſchylus, and Sophocles alſo, 
had a Tragedy publickly acted upon the 
Stage, called the / Pederaſtes) Bey-Lover, and 
had not, unlikely, Socrates, Plato, &c. Specta- 

tors; and N Fnubes) reflects upon 
all the Top of the City as Catamites (eup¹ 
Apex Wen ; and no Wonder, 
when trained up to it, both by Doctrine and 
Practice, in the Schools of theſe then flou- 
riſhing Mirrors of Morality, and the Religion 
of Nature, who had it from their Gods, 
who were almoſt all made guilty of it, and 
ſeveral of them owed their Deification to it, as 
Ganymede, Antinous, Orpheus, for being the 
celebrated Authors of it; and the Practick 
Was Part of the religious Myſteries. and ſa- 
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cred Rites, into which, as a Degree of Holi- 


neſs, to raiſe their Characters of being Re- 


ligious, they were initiated, and was part of 
the ſpiritual Worſhip of the one true God 


that Socrates, Plato, &c. taught Compliance 
withal : At virtuous Zacedemon they had 
ſelect Regiments, made up of Pathicks and 
their Gallants, that the Sight of their He- 
Mwiſſes might heighten the Courage of their 


Sodomitical Heroes; the like they had alſo 


amongſt the Thebans and Eleans; and Pauſa- 
nias ys, that an Army, compoſed in this 


Manner of Sodomites, would be the braveſt 
that could be raiſed; and Jerome, the Peri- 


patetic k, is ſaid to extol it, as That by the Uſe 
of which many Tyrants had been deſtroyed; 

not to mention the (Courage) Feaſt of = 
kiſſing amongſt the Lacedemonians in Socrates 
and Plato's Time, for Prizes, to which all 


Greece reſorted far and near, as to the Olym- 
pick or Iſthmian Games, that laſted ſeveral 


Days; for Xenophon mentions the (TeAwraa) 
the laſt Day of it. (Conviv.) 


T think it juſtly. obſerved, that as the 


LM gyptians, that worſhipped Leeks, Onions, 


Sc. were yet wiſer Idolaters than the-Greeks, 


that worſhipped notorious Whores — 


Rogues ; ſo the Greeks were wiſer than the 
Romans, who deified Fevers and other Diſ- 
tempers, Storms, and the moſt trifling Actions, 
Paſſions, Forms of Motion, and Circum- 
ſtances of Life. oF 42 - ;-* 


: The 


The Romans indeed at firſt, whilſt rude 
and barbarous, puniſhed Sodomy with Death; 
but as the Grecian Philoſophy opened their 


Eyes, and Reaſon by the Light of Nature | 


brightened up the Religion of Nature to 
them, they practiſed this Doctrine of it to a 
great Height; and tho' what they called 
the Scantinian Law was made againſt it, yet 
that Law confined the Crime to the corrupt- 
ing the Ingenuous only; which, as Grotizs 
obſerves, was little regarded, and the Mode 
ſo far preyailed, that it grew obſolete, and 
was thought neither a Crime nor an Infamy 
publickly to profeſs the Guilt of it, or Scan- 
dal to be caught in it; not even in Auguſtus's 
Time, who, from its being before pecuniary, 
made its Puniſhment once more capital ; as 
we find by Horace, Maiden Virgil himſelf, 
and Martial in the Aﬀter-ages ; and the Dig- 
nity of the Perſon was, as amongſt the Greeks, 
only a greater Provocation to the Wick- 
edneſs, and Triumph to the Accompliſher. 
And how imperfect their Morals were on 
other Accounts, we find by their ſtriking out 
many Virtues, and as many Vices ; their not 
reckoning Hatred, Malice, Revenge, amongft 
Immoralities; of which ſee Examples in 
Grotius (de ver. Rel. Chriſt.) in Ariſtotle, 
Tully ; their making Suicide not only lawful, 
but heroically virtuous; their recording Aſ- 
ſaſſinations, Perfidies, Violations of the Laws 
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of Truth and Faith, as gallant Atchieve- 
ments in their Chronicles. 

_ Theſe are modern Leaders from the Ack. 
demy, the Lyceum, and the Pont; theſe the 
burning and ſhining Lights of Ros and 
of Athens, whoſe Lives and Doctrines are 
Examples, and Demonſtration of the Suffi- 
ciency of Reaſon to conduct us in Religion, 

and of the Needleſſneſs of divine Revelation; 
theſe are the Men in whom the Religion of 
Nature ſhone out in its greateſt Purity and 
Perfection, unleſs our modern heathen Saints 
of the Grecian Coffee-houſe have outſhene 
thoſe its old Schools. 
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